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(Written expressly fer The Flewer Grower. ] 


of the best nw men of the setting cut off all big leaves and bloom usually may be taken without per- 
coun will be found, under stalks. Give soil as near like theorigi- mission, but it is wise to ask permis- 


Le ED IN THE catalogs of many Shade, if necessary, fora time. After Flowers growing by the roadside 
their tin names, numbers of nal as possible, but don’t be afraid to sion to get them from field or wood 


wild flowers which lovers 
of them may have simply 
by using care in trans- 
P ting. Manya caution 
as been printed in regard 
to removing them and at- 
tempting to grow them in 
» the garden, and the would- 
be grower thereby dis- 
couraged. Wild flowers 
can be successfully trans- 
sagas and grown if a 
ew simple rules are fol- 
lowed. In my garden are 
plants from roots and 
’ seeds from Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Vermont, 
Ohio, and many other 
states. a Grape, 
Texas Rain Flower, Ver- 
mont Spring Beauty— 
they have lived and 
thrived. 
. Take up the plant when 
in bloom. You'll then be 
sure what you’re getting. 
For removing use a stout- 
bladed, big knife and with 
it held slanting, cut around 
the plant forming a cone- 
shape bit of dirt around 
the roots. Wet cotton or 
sphagnum moss should be 
wrapped around the root, 
and if one is walking and 
weight is a consideration, 
the roots my be freed of 
dirt and then wrapped. 
On reaching home put the 
plants in water to cover 
roots until next day. When 
setting out dig a hole big 
enough to spread the roots 
as they grow, fill half up 








A new ruffled white with violet stripes. Originated by A. E. Kunderd and 


GLADJOLUS—MISS HELEN FRANKLIN. 


sold to Thomas Cogger in 1916. 


Awarded first prize in New York in 1917; Silver Medal at Boston Horticul- 
tural Society show in 1918. First prize in Open Class at Boston, 1918. 











if near a house. Few land 
owners will refuse permis- 
sion. From seaside haunts 
one may get Dusty Miller ; 
Golden Kod, with large, 
star-like florets in huge 
clusters; Marsh Mallows 
which can be grown from 
their seeds, and Sea Lav- 
ender which has myriads 
of blue flowers. 

Wild Columbine, scarlet 
with yellow tips, is lovely 
in foliage and flower, and 
will grow in mere crevices. 
Itcan be grown from seeds 
or plants. Toadflax is fine 
under cultivation. Com- 
mon Yarrow has lovely 
fern-like foliage and will 
grow and bloom in the 
hardest of soil. Pale Cory- 
dalis will grow in ex- 
tremely shallow soil and 
self-sow under cultivation. 
Asclepias Tuberosa needs 
well-drained soil and will 
grow in a stone heap if 
there is soil enough to 
hold it. It hates removal, 
and seeds should be col- 
lected in September and 
sownin spring. Asclepias 
Incarnata has rosy-purple 
flowers and will grow any- 
where. Meadow Rue is 
fine for backgrounds, but 
its greenish flowers have 
an unpleasant odor. Eupa- 
torium Purpureum, Joe 
Pye weed, is good in back- 
grounds. Closed Gentians 
grow three feet high and 
give a fine blue for Sep- 


with dirt and then with water. Let set them out in what you have. Cardi- tember flowers. Wild Rudbeckia, Black- 
settle and then “ll up with dirt. Don’t nal Flewer, Fringed Orchis and Arum eyed Susan, may be grown from plants 
put any water on top the ground. will grow on dry land. (Concluded on page 38.) 
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Hybridizing and Crossing the French Iris. 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS. 


(Reprinted by permission from Horticulture, Boston.) 


WHAT ARE THE CHANCES OF GETTING A PRIZE? 


In the last fifty years probably several 
million Iris seed have been planted, either 
the results of artificial crossing or from plants 
that have seeded naturally, but only a few 
hundred are on the market. Out of these 
there are a dozen or more that are real aris- 
tocrats, using this term in its proper sense. 
Among a thousand plants raised from a 
year’s crossing you will get many fine enough 
to give to your farmer neighbors, for their 
wives’ gardens, to encourage the growth of 
the Iris in the country. If these are planted 
in rows in the vegetable garden the care will 
be so little the “men folks” will not notice it, 
while if they are asked to work in the flower 
garden they “kick,” saying they are behind 
with the farm work. I find this little dodge 
works all right. Out of the thousand per- 
haps you will get two or three good enough 
to go into the hybridizing garden. One 
must raise many seedlings to draw a prize. 
However, the laws of chance work strangely. 
Cases are on record where an amateur rais- 
ing new narcissi has quickly been favored 
with fortune, and as we all like a game of 
chance, growing Iris seed is a fine game. 


TIME OF TRANSPLANTING FROM’‘THE TRANS- 
PLANT BED. 


At the end of the second year remove all 
the plants, and prepare the bed for the next 
lot of seedlings. It is evident that to do this 
there must be two transplant beds. 


LABELS AND RECORDS. 


The painted labels used for marking the 
plants after crossing will remain legible, if 
an indelible pencil, so called, is used, until 
time to gather the pods, but cannot be 
trusted in the seed or transplant beds7 My 
correspondent, Monsieur Dessert, sends his 
Peonies to America with labels that can be 
read after being under ground for two years, 
but I have not been able to duplicate these 
here, and recommend Farquhar’s copper 
labels, which are five inches long 14 inches 
wide. These are intended to have the record 
made on them with a hard point. I do not 
like the method. Get a set of stencil letters 
and figures, one-quarter of an inch high. 
Perforate the labels and the printing will re- 
main always clear. These labels have long 
and strong copper wires. When fastened 
to iron stakes they are most satisfactory. 
Marking the plants in this way and making 
the records to correspond is not enough for 
the seed and transplant beds, where the 
plants are near together, as the stakes get 
moved. There must be fixed points from 
which the distances of each plant can be 
measured. Iron pipe one and a half inches 
diameter and in pieces eighteen inches 
long is useful. This displacement of labels 
occurs in places you we~ld not expect it. 
One spring I went to a celebrated botanical 
garden and saw more than a dozen labels 
that did not correspond with the plants. In 
a garden of hybrid seedlings this would have 
been fatal unless the owner had a system of 
fixed points and a record by which he could 
replace the labels. It seems to be a habit 
with many visitors to a garden to pull up a 
stake to look at the label rather than bend 
over to read it, and if they replace it within 
a few inches that is supposed to be all right. 

RECORD BOOKS. 

Quite elaborate directions for keeping 
records may be found in literature. Better 
make your own plan, for no two brains work 
alike. Summing up it may be written that 
the chief troubles of a hybridist are rain, 


excessive heat, bugs, misplaced labels and 
weeds. 

Forty years ago I listened to a lecture by 
Emerson, in which he defined a weed asa 
plant whose uses we had not yet discovered. 
This made a great impression at the time, 
but long years of gardening cause me to 
think a better definition of a weed is a plant 
out of place. Surely we know the uses of 
grass and clover, but they are pestilent weeds 
in an Iris garden. 

APPENDIX. Plant Anatomy—Stevens. 
Morphology of Angiosperms-—Coulter and 
Chamberlain. Methods in Plant Histology— 
Chamberlain. The Cell—Wilson: Plant 
Breeding— DeVries. Species and Varieties, 
Their Origin and Mutation—DeVries. These 
books are remarkably clear and simple, and 
should be in the libraries of all gardeners 
who are interested in making new flowers. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 
AWARDS OF MERIT 1918. 


The following plants received an award 
of merit at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society held on the 27th of Au- 
gust, 1918: 

Montbretia Queen Mary—This glorious va- 
riety grows about a yard high and bears 
many branched spikes upon which numerous 
flowers remain open at the same time. ‘ The 
individual blooms are about two inches 
across, colored light orange-yellow, with 
deeper orange reverse, and small crimson 
marks at the mouth of the tube. The stems 
are dark and stout. 

Montbretia Nimbus—This variety is of 
more upright ‘habit than most, the side 
branches growing more erect than usual. 
The color of the flowers is deep gol1, with a 
ring of soft red brown towards the base of 
the segments, and a few small markings of 
the same color at the mouth of the tube; a 
very free flowering and effective variety. 

Montbretia Queen Alexandra—An erect, 
slender stemmed variety which bears mod- 
erate-sized flowers that are of unusually 
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good, rounded form. The color is light apricot 
yellow, with purplish-red markings at the 
bases of the lower three segments; a very 
elegant variety. This and the two foregoing 
varieties were raised and shown by Sydney 
Morris, Esq, (gr. Mr. S. Henley) Norwich. 

Gladiolus Prophetess (La Prophetesse) —A 
dainty variety with shapely flowers and good 
spikes. The blooms are cream white, with 
large red-brown blotches on the bases of the 
three lower segments. In form and texture 
the flowers are first rate. Shown by Mr. J. 
S. Parker, Upton Cheyney, Bitton. 


DAHLIAS. 


The following Dahlias received the R. H. 
S. Award of Merit and the National Dahlia 
Society’s First-class Certificate : 

Marion .Walton—A charming garden Cac- 
tus Dahlia of great decorative value. The 
stems are long and stiff; the flowers, of fair 
size, are colored rich rose-pink, with buff 
shading at the bases of the central segments. 

Purple Emperor—A very handsome and 
distinct decorative variety. The flowers are 
of large size and carried boldly on stout 
stems. The segments are broad and the 
blooms regular in outline. The color is deep 
purple-tinted maroon with bright purple 
reverse, the lafter color showing up in the 
short, central segments. 

Pennant—This handsome Cactus variety 
has large blooms composed of slender in- 
curving segments that produce an elegant 
effect. The color is rich salmon-cerise, a 
distinct shade. 

Meridian—A large Cactus Dahlia of fine 
form, with graceful, slender pointed seg- 
ments and a neat centre. The color is pale 
straw yellow. Stems long and stiff. 

These four varieties were shown by 
Messrs. J. Stredwick & Son. 

President Wilson—A huge and gorgeous 
decorative Dahlia of splendid form and with 
very long, stout stems that carry the flowers 
erect. The broad segments have their edges 
somewhat reflexed towards the ends, thus 
producing a pointed effect that adds to the 
fine appearance of the bloom. Shown by 
Mr. J. T. West. 

Southern Star—This is another addition to 
the “Star” group of Dahlias. This groupcon- 
sists of very useful varieties, particularly 
suitable for garden decoration and for sup- 
plying cut blooms. The variety has the 
same elegant form as its congeners, but the 
color is scarlet, streaked with vellow, and 
shading into pink at the tips of the segments. 
Shown by Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons.—The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Eng. 31 Aug., 1918. 


Outdoor Sweet Peas. 


Just as soon as the frost has gone and the 
soil dried out sufficiently so as to be work- 
able, the sweet peas should be sown out- 
doors. Be sure the ground in which they 
are to be sown has been liberally prepared. 
You cannot get good sweet peas in poor 
land. Dig or plow in plenty of well-rotted 
manure and work it down as deeply as pos- 
sible. Special trenching is necessary for first 
class flowers of exhibition quality, but you 
can get good blooms without going to all 
that trouble. Sow thinly, cover the seeds 
two inches and do not hill them up as they 
grow, as is often recommended, unless you 
want to develop stem-rot. Leave the rows 
when covered somewhat hollowed to catch 
water. Sow such useful sorts as Nora 
Unwin, white; Countess Spencer or Hercules, 
clear pink; Fiery Cross or Scarlet Emperor, 
scarlet; Florence Nightingale or Asta Ohn, 
lavender and mauve; Mrs. Cut rose 
and white; Edith Taylor, rose, and Martha 
Washington, white, suffused light rose. Pink 
is the best selling color; next to that pure 
white and lavender. Be sure to sow early. 
You cannot get good sweet peas if you wait 
until the ground is warm and dry. Florists’ 
Review. 
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How I Grow Gladioli. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


By WILLIs E. FRYER. 


the first work in the field in the 

spring, and planting bulblets is the 

first. These are planted as soon as 
the ground is in condition in April. 
Last season we began planting them 
on April 6th, and this is the earliest we 
have ever planted them. In planting 
them we make a shallow trench about 
three inches deep, and the width of a 
medium sized hoe. We use a hoe that 


| BELIEVE it is best to begin with 





Right way 


Wrong way 


is better in my estimation than any 
hoe on the market today. The upper 
rounding corners are cut off.so that it 
is V shaped, and then it is sharpened 
so that it will cut as well on the sides 
as on the bottom. When you cut them 
do not cut off too much or it will not 
do as good work. Just try one and 
see how good they are. We are ve 

particular about having the trenc 

smooth and level on the bottom. If 
the trench is not this way the bulblets 
will roll to the center as they are sown, 
and you will not have an even stand. 

The bulblets are sown quite thickly. 
They seem to germinate much better 
when sown thickly, and have grown 
No. 1 bulbs from bulblets, while bulbs 
1 to 14 inch in diameter were quite 
plentiful. They are then covered about 
an inch deep with mellow soil, and 
then it is firmed well with the foot, 
and the balance of the soil is left loose, 
and raked to a sharp ridge over the 
row with an iron garden rake. This 
ridge serves two purposes; if we 
should have severe freezing weather 
after they are planted it protects them 
from freezing, and it can also be raked 
down as the weeds start and there will 
be very little weeding to do afterwards. 
The way we rake the rows is thus: 
As soon as the weeds begin to sprout 
it is raked lightly lengthwise of the 
row. At the third raking the rows are 
about level, the weeds are killed, and 
the little fellows are beginning to come 
up. We have raked bulblets when they 
were a few inches high with good suc- 
cess. 

As soon as the bulblets are planted 
the smaller sizes of the bulbs are 
planted. These are planted in the 
same kind of a trench, but it must be 
deeper. Bulbs under # inch are gener- 
ally sown. If they are too thick in 
places they can soon be placed at the 
right distance. : 

If a large bulb is planted early in 
April, and one of the same size and 
variety is planted the middle of June 
there will not be so much difference in 
the time of blooming as I naturally 
imagine there would. hen planted 
early the bulbs may lay dormant for 
nearly a month should the weather be 


cool, but if planted in Junethey start 
into growth at once. Last season we 
thought our early planted bulbs would 
never start, but on examination we 
found them in about the same condi- 
tion as when planted. When one has 
a large amount to plant it is necessary 
to begin early, but I do not believe one 
will get much earlier blooms by doing 
so. Small bulbs are last to bloom and 
this gives one a succession of blooms. 

Last season we tried a new scheme 
to rid the small stock from weeds, and 
it worked very well. When the sprouts 
are up a few inches they are so thick 
that itis impossible to work among them 
with a hoe, and we use a sharp stick to 
work among them to kill the weeds. 
If this is done after a rain, and when 
the ground is in the right condition 
nearly every weed is destroyed, and it 
is much faster than pulling them by 
hand later on. 

We use a horse for cultivating, and 
use seeder teeth pointed at both ends 
for the shovels generally used on culti- 
vators. By being pointed at both ends 
they do not leave the ground in ridges 
after cultivating, but it is smooth and 
mellow. We cultivate after every rain 
as soon as the soil is in condition, and 
if we have a dry spell we cultivate 
often to form a dust blanket to con- 
serve the moisture. 

I will describe the crates we use for 
they are used in digging, curing and 
storing the bulbs. ese are made of 
strips § x 4 inches, and these are nailed 
into a frame 18x 30 inches. Then gal- 
vanized sand screen of differen’: meshes 
is — fastened on with small 
staples. If staples, the same as are 
generally used to fasten chicken wire 
are used, they are liable to cut the wire 
for they have around head. We use 
a small staple with a square head, 
When the screen is nailed on, a lath is 
ripped in two, and nailed ail around 
the crate over the screen. Thesestrips 
cover up the ends of the screen, and 
the crate will last longer and be much 
better to handle. 

Bulblet grown stock is dug first, and 
we never begin to dig these later than 
the middle of September. The tops are 
then green and the bulbs will not rs | 
off in digging. We dig them thus: 
four tined spading fork is pressed down 
as deep as the bulbs grow, and then 
pat under the row. Another party 
gathers up the tops of the bulbs that 
are loosened, and as he lifts up on the 
tops the fork is also raised up with the 
dirt and bulbs. They are then shaken 
lightly to loosen the dirt, and then 
placed in thecrate. Care should be taken 
in placing them in the crate for the bulbs 
are much easier removed if they are 
placed evenly. When the crates are 
full the bulbs are removed by taking 
a small handful in one hand, and strip- 
ping them off with the other hand. 
Occasionally a bulb is hard to remove, 
and these are snapped off with the 
thumb and forefinger. It is not an 
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easy matter to tell. just how it is done, 
and there are many little knacks one 


will learn in doing it. 


Larger bulbs are handled in the same 
way, and the tops are removed with 
eight inch French pruningshears. The 
six inch size is also used. These are 
the very best shears on the market to- 
day, and the eight inch cost about $1.50 
each. We have used sheep shears, but 
these soon get so that it is very hard 
work to cut the tops with them. The 
tops are cut close to the bulb at dig- 
ging, and if a bulb is matured I can- 
not see what benefit it is to the bulvs 
to leave it on. 

We dig the bulblet grown stock first, 
and then thesmaller stock of the bulbs, 
and then the earlier varieties of the 
larger bulbs. By doing this way we 
can generally dig continually from the 
time we start until they are finished. 

When the entire amount of a variety 
is dug they are run over a larger 
meshed screen and the bulblets sep- 
arated from the bulbs. The bulblets are 
then placed in nail kegs, boxes or barrels 
according to the amount. In early 
winter moist sand is worked all among 
the bulblets so that they will not be- 
come dry during the winter. If they 
should become dry they should be 
soaked two or three days before plant- 
ing. We do not separate the sand 
from the bulblets when we plant them, 
but where there is considerable sand in 
the soil it would probably be best to 
do so. 

One grower who was here last sum- 
‘aer said that he did not separate the 
bulblets from the bulbs until they were 
cleaned, for it was his idea that they 
grew better than if separated at once 
after digging. By the stand of bulblet 
grown stock wehad last season it seems 
to me that it disapproves his theory. 

If you wish to keep your bulbs true 
it is necessary to be very careful about 
marking them. We use pieces of thin 
veneer for marking them as dug, and 
a marker is put in each end of the 
crate. It is not merely tossed into the 
crate, but pushed down at the end be- 
tween the bulbs and end. If always 
put in the same place you know just 
where to look for them. These mark- 
ers are left in the crate until they are 
cleaned, and. then a tag is tacked on 
the end of the crate with the name of 
the variety, grade and number it con- 
tains. 

In the bulbcellar we have it arranged 
with racks to hold the crates. They 
can also be stacked up one above the 
other if every other one is reversed. 
When there are only a few of a variety 
they are put into good quality paper 
bags as dug and the name of the va- 
riety marked on the bag. 

Weather conditions so far this spring 
have been favorable, but according to 
the law of averages, it will be strange in- 
deed shouid we not get severe weather, 
considering the time of the year, to 
balance up for all the mild weather 
we have had during the past winter. 
Gladiolus growers usually get stock in 
the ground just as early as they can 
and take chances on its being frozen 
after it appears above ground. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 


Daylight Saving. 


The plan for the saving of daylight became effective 
again in France and in Italy on March 2nd, 1919. In this 
country, the law was regarded by many persons to be only 
a war-time measure, and on account of the great opposition 
of the people of many rural communities to the Day- 
light Saving Law, it was expected that the act would be 
repealed. But, because of the failure of congress, before 
adjournment, to take any action on the bills providing for 
the repeal of the act, the clocks of the U. S. are destined to 
be advanced one hour on the last Sunday of March to con- 
tinue so until the last Sunday in October. 

With many people the daylight saving plan was quite 
popular, as by thi: scheme of advancing the clocks of the 
nation, an extra hour for recreation or for amateur garden- 
ing was secured, but to the great army of farmers who con- 
stitute one of the largest and most important laboring 
classes in this country, the law proved most distasteful. 
Instead of being a benefit to the farmers the law seems to 
have handicapped them in their vital work of increasing 
food production. With the working day beginning so early 
the first hour was practically useless on account of dew and 
dampness, and with the hired help quitting work an hour 
earlier, the time between 3 and 6 p. m. which might be 
used to the best advantage during the haying and harvest- 
ing season, could not be fuily utilized so that by the daylight 
saving plan the farmer seems to have lost time instead of 
saving it. 

On account of the opposition of farming interests, bills 
to repeal the measure were introduced and favorably acted 
upon in the House of Representatives, but the failure of 
Congress to take final action on the pending bills “kills” the 
repeal and so, this year, the farmer, whose calling makes it 
imperative for him to get up before daylight at least five 
months of the year, will be obliged to continue that schedule 
throughout the season, getting what comfort he can out of 
the old precept : 

“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 
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Quoting Prices in Advertising. 

This subject of quoting prices in advertising has been 
discussed very thoroughly, not only among flower growers, 
but as applied to many different lines of business. Some 
people are constitutionally opposed to the quoting of prices, 
while others believe in it as a principle. Quoting prices 
brings direct business from the advertising, and the adver- 
tiser who wants to see results as he goes along must neces- 
sarily put up an offer which is attractive to readers and 
quote prices which will draw direct orders. We personally 
are inclined to favor the quoting of prices for various rea- 
sons. The principal reason has already been stated, but 
the quoting of prices also means that the advertiser is will- 
ing to meet competition. 

Some growers have objected to the idea of allowing the 
quoting of prices on wholesale quantities in the columns of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. The objection is that THE FLOWER 
GROWER reaches a large number of retail purchasers, but 
where can we draw the line? Many of the Gladiolus en- 
thusiasts, for instance, really purchase in wholesale quanti- 
ties and it has always been our contention that the man 
who purchases in wholesale quantities was entitled to whole- 
sale prices. Of course, if commercial growers want to give 
each other a 15% or 20% trade discount in addition to 
wholesale price that is altogether their affair, but why the 
purchaser in wholesale quantities should pe denied a whole- 


‘sale price we have never been able to understand. 


We wish to state at this time that as an unalterable 
principle advertisers in THE FLOWER GROWER will be allowed 
to quote prices in their advertising without limitation. 

This matter has been quite fully discussed in past issues 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER 
GROWER but our columns are always open for the expres- 
sion of views on this subject as well as all others pertaining 


to the business. 
MADISON COOPER. 





Discussion of Gladiolus Varieties. 


Articles on the above subject by Joe Coleman and George 
S. Woodruff in the January issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have attracted special attention. We have heard from 
several different correspondents complimenting and com- 
mending same. Discussion of varieties with individual 
opinions as to their qualities and merit, and indeed their 


“weaknesses, are of great value, especially by people who 


are not interested in pushing any particular sort. 

In this connection we might suggest that oftentimes the 
enthusiastic amateur, who has not had so much experience 
as Coleman and Woodruff who are among our most experi- 
enced and best posted growers, brings to the subject a clear 
and fresh viewpoint which enables him to discuss varieties 
in an extremely analytical and entertaining way. Such an 
article by T. Dabney Marshall, we are printing in this issue. 
Let us have more of them. 





Mrs. Hammond’s daylight saving article has the hearty 
approval of the editor, and for the reason that he has been 
turning out this winter at 5:30 or earlier and now just as he 
gets to a time when his morning “chores” can be done by 
daylight, government ‘regulation puts him back an hour 
into darkness. Then the farmers’ argument about loss of 
time in the morning while the dew is on is especially per- 
tinent during the haying and harvesting. 

If among our readers there are those who are benefited 
by the daylight saving arrangement, we would be glad to 
hear from them. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 








Reflowering America — 
Hints for Commer- 
cial Gladiolus 
Growers. 


Everywhere we hear peo- 
ple talking of reconstruc- 
tion, and we quickly grasp 
its meaning when reference 
is made to the devasted 
areas of the war zones. 

Reconstruction—the renewing or re- 
building of parts torn away or de- 
stroyed—is an old story, yet always 
new, of Nature’s method of covering 
her scars and healing her wounds. 
Even now the wiid rose is budding on 
the graves in France. 

Perhaps never has there been so 
much sorrow, so many heartbreaks, in 
the same period of time as in the re- 
cent past, yet those of us who have 
felt its keenest edge, who have suf- 
fered the loneliness, and known the 
emptiness of life when loved ones left 
us, realize that we must throw off the 
wave of despondency and take a fresh 
start. We must readjust ourselves to 
the new conditions that have come to 
us. 


AUSTIN’S TALKS 








once one has become inter- 
ested. Planting time is now 
at hand and every flower 
lover should feel it an obli- 
gation to plant and grow 
more flowers than ever be- 
fore, and to aid and try to 
interest his neighbor in the 
mysteries of their culture 
to the best of his ability. 

The illustration shows a 
back yard made beautiful 
by plantings of Gladioli and Cannas. 
There are also beds of Peonies and an- 
nuals not shown in the photo. At the 
sides are various shrubs, which to- 
ether with those . gy by the neigh- 
r, on his side of the invisible wire 
fence, form an attractive shrubbery 
row between the two lots. And all of 
those plantings are on ground that on 
most city lots is left idle. It is the 
garden of a man of affairs. his sanctum, 
where he relaxes from the cares of 
business in a most delightful recrea- 
tion. So great is his enthusiasm that 
he cannot come home fast enough, nor 
jump into those garden clothes quickly 
enough, and—yes, it dees require some 

little time, when the edge of evenin 
comes, to don mosquito proof apparel, 


A portion of the garden of Mr. C. A. Kirtland of St. Paul, Minn. The parties in the garden 
are Mrs. Kirtiand and Mr. W. F. Christman, Secretary of The N. W. Peony and Iris Society. 


The pleasing occupation of flower 
gardening is very soothing and restful 
to tired nerves and in looking about we 
are impressed by the fact that there 
are now many millions less flowers 
grown than before the war. Gladly 
were they given up when came the call 
to help in food supply, and now just as 
gladly and happily should they be re- 
stored. There is a great field of cheer- 
ing work before us in the reflowering 
of America. The little kitchen garden 
has now become a factor in homes 
where vegetables had not before been 
thought of, and it is equally important 
that the flower garden should have as 
prominent a place. Vegetables are of 
material value but flowers have a re- 
fining spiritual influence impossible to 
estimate. It is surprising how quickly 
room may be found for flowers when 


for mosquitoes there have spikes that 
almost equal those of the Gladiolus— 
but thus equipped he works and visits 
with his pets until the gloaming pur- 
ples into black. Such is the garden 
and the work of a flower enthusiast. 
A work that is contagious for many 
others have, through him, become in- 
terested. A Business Men’s Garden 
Club isin a flourishing condition and 
I feel sure will do its part in brighten- 
ing America with flowers. 

HINTS FOR COMMERCIAL GLADIOLUS 

GROWERS. 

Black bulblets should be the first to 
be planted, and as early as possible 
while the soil is full of moisture, for 
the hard shells are slow to soften even 
when well stored, and if they have 
been allowed to become somewhat dry 
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in storage they might lie in the ground 
a long time before starting into growth. 


.The No. 6 size or white skinned bulb- 


lets, as they are often spoken of, are 
the smaller sizes that were grown 
from the black hardshell bulblets the 
previous season. They will start into 
growth quickly and may be planted 
later giving the opportunity to make 
an early planting of large bulbs of the 
early flowering varieties for cutting. 

As the storage trays are emptied 
they should be thoroughly cleaned to 
free them from unnoticed bulbiets that 
may have become lodged in between 
the strips of lath that form the bottom. 
Brush well, being careful that the cor- 
ners are well swept, then give them a 
few smart raps across the lath with a 
stick. It’s good luck to “knock on 
wood,” anyway, and it surely is in this 
case if you happen to find even one tru- 
ant bulblet, for bad mixtures may some- 
times be traced to careless cleaning of 
storage trays. Stack the trays in a 
dry, clean place in readiness for quick 
use when again needed. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
RS 4 


C. S. Harrison. 


The death of C. S. Harrison at the 
age of 87 years occurred at his home in 
York, Nebraska, on February 23, 1919. 
Mr. Harrison was well known to a wide 
circle of acquaintances in horticultural 
and floricultural work, and his writings 
in this line are well and favorably 
known. 

Mr. Harrison was born in Otsego 
county, N. Y., but removed at an early 
age to Chicago. He studied at Beloit 
College and commenced work as a 
home missionary in Minnesota in 1857. 
He was for 45 years engaged in active 
ministerial work in addition to assist- 
ing in colonization work. 

t was at about the age of 40 years 
that Mr. Harrison first became inter- 
ested in horticulture and when at the 
age of 66 his health failed and he was 
obliged to retire from active ministerial 
work, he naturally turned his attention 
to the nursery business and gave espe- 
cial attention to the Iris, Peony, etc. 
His writings include manuals on the 
Peony, the Phiox, the Iris and Ever- 
greens. His published books are “The 
Gold Mine in the Front Yard,” “The 
Undiscovered Country at Home,” 
“Adorning the Beulah Land of the 
Hither Shore” and “The Gospel of 
Beauty and Intelligence in Trees.” 
The latter he considered his most im- 
portant work. 

As an example of extreme activity 
in old age, Mr. Harrison will long be 
remembered. His love for nature and 
his interest in all sorts of activities 
were well known and few men can 
claim as great accomplishments during 
what are commonly called the “declin- 
ing years” of life. 


Additional prize offers besides those 
published in the March issue have been 
made for the next A. G. S. Show and 
will be published in the May issue. 
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AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE WITH NEW 
GLADIOLI. 
To Tue Eprror:— 


Ever since I read an account of the 
Gladiolus Show in Buffalo, and _ 
astounding achievements, it has n 
—— to write to you. — 5 

ow, that you took a first prize with 

Pink Perfection, | hope you will be good 
and take back the strictures you passed 
upon this lovely lady. What if she 

does sume times (even many times) 
throw crooked stems? When she does 
bloom rightly, is she not perfection ? 
Do you want color? Hers is the love- 
liest pink found this side of sunset 
clouds. Do you want grace and size 
of flowers? None excel her in this 
respect. Do you want numbers of 
bloom all open at one time? Well, she 
is certainly there with the goods. What 
if Cleopatra was some times wayward, 
was she not Cleopatra still, with kisses 
each worth an empire ? 

For the first time in my life I was 

- able this year to make a try out on the 
Gladiolus almost to my heart’s content. 
Not quite, however, for who ever did 
plant all the flowers he wanted to? I 
veritably believe that if we had the 
whole earth for our garden, we would 
sigh for an annex garden in the moon 
or in the rich, warm valleys of Venus 
or some other planet. 

Like all other ventures with flowers 
this try out was a blend of joys and 
disappointments. My soil is horrible, a 
stiff, putty-like clay that in spite of lib- 
era: applications of fertilizers and sand 
will not become ideal. Hence the tender 
and more delicate varieties did not do 
well. Othersdisappointed. In the reds, 
Red Amarillas, Rajah and Red Emperor 
did not come up and Liebesfeuer bloomed 
while I was away. Faust, Velvet King, 
Mrs. Fryer, Scarlet Velvet and Cracker- 
jack all flourished and bloomed well, 
but not one of them, in my opinion, is 
a first class flower. They are either 
inferior in color or number of blooms 
open at one time or something else. 
The only first class red Ihave grown is 
War. With meitis perfection. Tall, 
stately, vigorous, glowing and glorious 
in color; with large sized and many 
blooms it stands out in the garden a 
vivid object of compelling beauty. 
Would that I could find a scarlet like it; 
would that Princeps, that perfection in 
single blooms, would equal it in the 
number of blooms open at one time; 
then, indeed, would we have a Gladi- 
olus worth while. Why, O why, does 
not some flower magician take hold of 
this Gladiolus and make it get a hump 
on itself ? 

In the pinks nearly every one was 
all that could be desired. No matter 
how fine the newer and, to me, more 
attractive varieties were, visitors to the 
garden invariably raved over Halley, 
America, Mrs. Francis King and Pan- 
ama. Myrile, in — of clay soil flour- 
ished and were delicately and daintily 

beautiful. I planted them in a row 


about twenty-five feet long and mingled 
with them Europa. These two kinds 
bloomed about the same time and I 
wish you could have seen the effect ; it 
could not be surpassed. Eveyin Kirt- 
land and Gretchen Zang were all that 
Mrs. Austin and Mr. Joe Coleman 
claimed for therm and it would be im- 
possible to have too many of them. _ 

In the whites, I tried Peace, White 
Excelsior, Candidum, Augusta, Lily Leh- 
mann and Chicago White. Peace, Whiie 
Excelsior, Candidum and Chicago White 
have gone for me into the trash pile. 
The muddy, dirty purplish throats and 
occasional suffusion all over the petals 
of this same din hue ruin them. 
Europa was perfection, almost snow 
white, large waxen individual blooms 
and many open at one time. My clay 
seemed to suit it and it was in every 
way a delight. Lily Lehmann! have 
long known and I almost agree with 
Mr. B. Hammond Tracy that it is the 
best white. When I place it in a vase 
with Baron Hulot the combination is 
so effective I entirely agree with him. 
But when I look at a vase of Europa 
and Myrtle think Europa is the premier 
white. So there you are. Itis hard to 
decide, is it not ? 

It is no use to speak of Mrs. Pendle- 
ton. Is not her fame world wide and 
deserved? One magnificent Gladiolus 
that has been on the market for a long 
time surprises me by not_having at- 
tracted more attention. This is Mr. 
Kundred’s Pride of Goshen. I find this 
one of the very finest Gladioli on the 
market. Its color, size and number of 
blooms open are all satisfactory. 

I also tried some of Mr. Kunderd’s 
more expensive corms. They were 
magnificent. I do believe that Mrs. 
Dr. Norton is the loveliest flower in the 
Gladiolus world. Purple Glory is a 
sory eeeen and Mona Lisa holds Mrs. 

. Norton a close second. But my! 
who can afford to plant many of these 
when he has to pay a dollar and a halt 
and two dollars a corm? They are 
lovely I admit, but they are not that 
much lovelier than others that sell for 
that much per fifty or a hundred. 

I tried a dozen Primulinus Hybrids 
from Kunderd, from Betscher, from 
Gage and from John Lewis Childs. All 
were excellent, but I believe if there 
was any superiority it was with those 
of the Gage dozen. Their colors were 
more dainty. One of these was a pure 
white with a Mrs. Pendleton throat. I 
hope I can grow it in quantities as it 
deserves to be put upon the market. 

Another very lovely Gladiolus was 
Madam Mounet Sully. I see it was 
among the prize winners. The article 
you published from Holland says it is 
a weak grower. How have you found 
it? It would be a pity if the Holland 
writer were correct, for it is too lovely 
to disappear from the market. In the 
purples, I find that Baron Hulot if 
planted early is fine, but if planted late 
is poor, as it cannot endure the heat. 
Empress of India does well here and 
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does not compare unfavorably with 
even such top-notchers as Purpl ones 
Herada, too, is another good thing. It 
stands the heat well and is, I believe, 
destined to become as much of a stand- 
by as Mrs. Francis King or America. 

I also had two hundred of Mr. Kun- 
derd’s mixtures. They were astonish- 
ing. Each and every one of them was 
worth a place in any garden. Many 
of them surpassed his high priced 
named varieties. One of them was 
somewhat similar to, but I believe, even 
more beautiful than the famous Mrs. 
Dr. Norton. Hats off to Kunderd, for 
no hybridizer has produced more lovely 
Gladioli than he. Long may he iive 
and grow Gladioli at Goshen, even if 
others do have to come sometimes and 

ick out his loveliest and bring them 

fore a pleased public. 


T. DABNEY MARSHALL. 





IRIS COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


With the arrival of the January issue 
I determined to write you of the satis- 
factory appearance of your advertis- 
ing columns, the February issue merely 
confirmed the impression, and the re- 
cently arrived March number demands 
a note as well. In all three the ads 
have an unusually clean-cut, notice- 
compelling presentation. 

The constant reference to the Iris in 
your pages is, of course, of great in- 
terest to us as growers of Iris, but 
Mr. Rollin’s articles, to me, seem to 
discourage the amateur with difficulties 
of seed raising, that we have not met 
with. Inasmuch asit is our practice to 
transplant the seedlings when about 
an inch high, the soil of the seed bed 
need not be so thoroughly enriched ; 
we give only ordinary garden prepara- 
tion, mixing well-decayed leaf-mould, 
applying lime, and raking smoothly. 

e also use a shaded site, so that all 
in all, itis not a very good place for 
rank growing weeds. In the past we 
have planted the seeds in recorded 
squares as soon as ripe and dry but 
owing to the germination of many this 
last fall, we consider that late October 
planting may prove more successful. 
With us fully a third, or often two- 
thirds of the plants, bloom the year 
after germination ; that is, two years 
from the cross. We have not as- 
sembled our records of germination 
but of the flowered seedlings (some 
thousands) 20% or over have proved 
worthy of further trial, about 50% as 
good as many of the named varieties, 
and really iess than the remaining 30% 
distinctly unpleasing. When you re- 
alize that hardly any two are alike, 
you can see the fascination of rais- 
ing Iris seedlings, but it must be 
remembered that these percentages 
are largely based on the results of 
selective crossings. I should not ven- 
ture to say that good rvsults would 
come from carelessness in any part of 
the work but it will take but little care 
to raise a lot of interest. Mr. Rollins 
—_ from long experience, but to 
the beginner the- expression of his ex- 
perience may seem unnecessarily dis- 
couraging. In reality they are as easy 
to raise as parsnips—a carefully se- 
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lected example you see, for parsnips 
often show poor germination. 

Your reprinting from The Garden of 
“One Way for the Amateur to be Use- 
ful,” is particularly pertinent and de- 
serves wide attention. 

The note on Iris /urida interested 
me, as Mrs. Wilder notes an experience 
that is, I think, peculiar to her plant 
and situation rather than to the variety; 
at least with us /urida has never given 
a second bloom and though we have 
used it as a parent we do not consider 
it of value as such, the progeny being 
small-flowered with a distinct — 
under the falls. Under unusually ric 
soil or exceedingly favorable weather 
conditions we have had late blooms 
(though not effective in quantity) on 
John Foster, Lorelei, Mrs. Alan Gra 
and quite ———— among the pumi 
hybrids ; we should judge that either 
John Foster or Mrs. Alan Gray should 
prove better and more aeag ee? 3 par- 
ents than luride. We grow lurida and 
it wd also be obtained from, or is 
listed by Farr, The Dean Iris Gardens, 
and The Rainbow Gardens. 

I am afraid that my notes have 
grown too long but Iris is always a 
prolonged subject to an enthusiast. I 
again express my appreciation of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and its presentation. 


ROBERT S. STURTEVANT. 





GLADIOLI IN A DROUGHT. 


In May heavy rains packed the 
mulatto soil solid and from June Ist to 
August 19th, hardly any rain fell; 
iompenenee ranging from 90° to 102 
in the shade. Aug. 19th, first shower 
fell, and abundant rain followed up to 
Oct. Ist, saving the bulbs of those that 
kept alive over the dry season. The 
first one to go down was Baren Joseph 
Hulot. The French baron could not 
stand the heat of Southern Illinois. 
He was closely followed by the Holland 
beauties, Pink Beauty and Pink Pro- 
gression. Planting stock, midseason 
and late planting, all suffered alike; 
90% perished of these three kinds. The 
American creations, Augusta and 
Maude fared no better. Planting stock 
of Alice Carey, Mrs. Francis King, Vel- 
vet King, Lucretia and Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton, 60% loss. America, Panama, 
Willy Wigman, Bertrex, President Taft, 
Schwaben, Mary Fennell, Halley and 
Hohenstaujen, stood the test well, only 
10% loss. Hohenzollern came out of 
the fight with only 2% loss. All plant- 
ing stock of above varieties showed 
only a few short flower spikes. Plant- 
ing size, Prince of Wales, stood the test 
best of all, only 2% of the bulbs miss- 
ing and nearly every one had a strong 
spike of immense large flowers but the 

ince got sunstruck and sent his 
spikes to all points of the compass. 

June lst, the greatest of the 
— bulbs were planted in loose, dry 
soil. Golden King, Rouge Torch and 
Prest. Taft \ead the list, producing large 
flower spikes and bulbs. America, 
Panama, Halley, Alice Carey and Willy 
W: m all withstood the drought 
well, producing fine large bulbs after 
rain came, but had no flowers. Velvet 
King had a good many short spikes, 
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at the expense of the bulbs, and Mrs. 
Francis King also had a good many 
— spikes, and produced fine large 


ulbs. 

Bulblets with the exception of Willy 
Wigman were a total loss. One lesson 
I learned from this year’s experience, 
which kinds are the strongest and most 
vigorous to endure and survive one of 
the most unfavorable seasons on rec- 
ord, a pointer for the future, and all 
kinds that showed weakness will be 
dropped. 


HENRY C. ECKERT. 





ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL GLAD GARDEN. 


The charming article in the January 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER by Rose 
Marsh reminded me of my own va- 
rieties which bloomed for me in 'ate 
September. My own bulbs (800 or 
more) were put in the flower garden, 
but a late, hot, dry season and insuffi- 
cient cultivation were the causes of the 

rest crop of blooms it was ever my 
ot to mourn over. When late in June 
an express package of 140 bulbs. with 
sprouts six inches high, came tu me 
unexpectedly from a woman exchanger 
who lives near Cowee, Berlin, from 
whom she obtained them, it was by 
no means altogether a joyful surprise, 
as everything was full, even the house 
with boarders and company. My hus- 
band, as he always does, came to my 
help. “Give them here,” he said, “T’ll 
fix them.” So he planted them in the 
bean patch, one-half mile from the 
house. The beans were a failure, ow- 
ing to an early September frost, but 
the Glads did finely. They were culti- 
vated once and weeded out once in 
August. That was all. Ev bulb 
bloomed and they were lovely. Of 
course, I did not know the varieties but 
they were just as pretty. I left them 
in the ground until late in November 
and harvested a crop of huge bulbs 
which I ripened and dried off under the 
kitchen table, which proves that no 
one however. busy need be withoilit 
Gladiolus blooms for three months in 
succession. The last ones bloomed in 
the middle of October. They are well 
named Glads. é 

Mrs. E. B. MURRAY. 





SOME VEGETABLE HINTS. 


The tough, leathery, outside leaves 
of head lettuce make a “greens” un- 
surpassed in quality and delicacy. 

Salsify is a plant not fully appreci- 
ated, every of it being available. 
The roots, sliced, stewed, and creamed 
or made into soup with milk, are 
both nourishing an sepetsing. The 
blanched lower ends of the leaves make 
a dainty green salad, and the remain- 
ing part of the leaves are fine to stew 


as ‘greens: : : 

e bitter outside leaves of endive 
are a choice greens, similar in flavor to 
dandelion, but much milder, and the 
roots of the plant are a good addition. 

Wild lettuce is another greens similar 
in flavor to dandelion and much milder, 
and it comes very early in the spring. 

For ail these s, cream or butter, 
or both, make desirable dressings. 
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Turnips badly wilted from long stor- 
age still are much better than evapor- 
ated turnip, if tender at gathering 
time. Slice them into cold water and 
let them stand several hours. Then 
cook slowly. 

B. C. AUTEN. 





ABOUT DAHLIAS. 


In the January issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a reader states that he finds 
it impossible to dig and handle Dahlias 
withovt breaking or twisting the necks 
of tubers to some extent. My experi- 
ence has been that to break or twist 
the neck of a tuber is the exception 
not the rule and I have vom, dug and 
stored successfully hundreds of clumps 
of Dahlias. 

I do not dig Dahlia clumps immedi- 
ately after the tops have been frost- 
killed. (In my article in the October 
FLOWER GROWER it should have read 
“ frost-killed” instead of “first killed” 
as it was printed.) I leave the roots in 
the ground to ripen until the ground 
threatens to freeze hard. Then dig 
them, allow soil on them to dry, cut 
off tops and store. I believe that stor- 
ing tubers with the stalks down will, 
in a measure, prevent rotting of tubers 
as any surplus juices in the stalks will 
run out. I have been experimenting 
along this line, but when I wrote the 
“Bulb” article published in the October 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER was not 
ready to report anything definite on 
this point. 

To be certain that tubers will grow, 
Dahlia clumps should mot be divided 
until the sprouts appear in the spring. 
Then the dividing can be done intelli- 
gently and with the assurance that the 
tubers planted are likely to produce 
plants. 


Mrs. BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 





“ WEB-FOOTED ” OR “ CLUB-FOOTED ” 
GLADIOLUS BULBS. 


A very few of my Homestead Favor- 
ites and a heavy proportion of my 
Chicago Whites when blooming had 
what we called “web-footed” buds. 
They were fastened together and were 
often bent to right or left of spike 
ruining them for sale. Can you tell 
me the cause of it? I used liquid ma- 
nure quite heavily on these two varie- 
ties just. before buds could be seen 
starting and thought that the special 
forcing at budding time might have 
caused this irregularity. 


W. THURSTON GIBBs. 


The editor has adopted the name 
“club-footed” for the peculiar spikes 
referred to by Mr. Gibbs, and he has 
thought that it was a uliarity of 
certain varieties rather than the result 
of special causes. Can anyone throw 
further light on this subject ? 


Support to the premium list of the 
American Gladiolus Society for the 
next annual showin the shape of lib- 
eral premiums for exhibitors is a boost 
to the Gladiolus interests of the world 
at large. All growers should do some- 
thing for this prize list. 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 











At a special meeting of the North- 
western Peony & Iris Society held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20, 1919, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

President—C. J. Traxler, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Vice-President—H. J. Bartholmey, Chi- 


cago, Ill. i 
Second Vice-President—J. E. Stryker, St. 

Paul, Minn. : 
Secretary and Treasurer—W. F. Christman, 


Minnea Minn. 
Ass’t Secretary—T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
DimECTORS. 

F. W. Bell, Hopkins, Minn. 

D. A. Humphrey, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. ibault, Minn. 

D. W. C. Ruff, Bald Eagle, Minn. 

Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. J. Traxler, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. J. Bartholmey, Chicago, Ill. 

. E. Stryker, St. Paul, Minn. 

. F. Christman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Various matters of interest to the 
society were taken up and discussed 
and plans formula to make this 
season’s exhibit a successful one. At 
a later date a delegate or delegates will 
be appointed to attend the American 
Peony Society’s exhibit which will be 
held in Detro:t, Mich., this year. 

The matter of a Peony and Iris gar- 
den or collection of these flowers was 
referred to a committee who will con- 
fer with Prof. Cady of the Minnesota 

icultural College, as to the advisa- 
bility of ay this garden or 
collection at the University Farm 
School where they will be easily ac- 
cessible. We are assured that ample 
space can be provided and sufficient 
cultural attention provided to make 
this venture a pronounced success. We 
feel that our members will gladly con- 
tribute varieties in sufficient quantity 
to insure a large collection of both Iris 
and Peonies. These varieties may 
either be loaned or donated to the so- 
ciety for the purpose of having estab- 
lished this trial garden, which it is 
hoped will be representative of the 
very best sorts in cultivation at the 
present time. You will hear more 
along this line as soon as this com- 
mittee has an opportunity for further 


conference. 

From the t outlook the Gov- 
ernment will prohibit, among other 
things, the importation of Peonies and 
Iris. This will mean that we will be 
deprived of any new varieties that may 
be originated outside of America after 
Juue Ist of this year. The fine pro- 
ductions of Dessert, Lemoine, Kelway 
and many other European growers 
will not be availabie unless this order is 
rescinded and it has been suggested 
that the matter be taken up with your 

man im an effort to have this 
order modified and-made less drastic. 
The danger of importing plants in- 
fected with disease has prompted this 
measure to be taken although it is 
permissible to import Lilies, Crocus, 
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Tulips, Narcissus, Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Hyacinths, seedling Wild Roses and 
fruit tree stocks, and, in our opinion, 
infection could be carried on these 
plants as easily as on Peony or Iris 
roots. A vigorous protest is being put 
forth by importers who will be prac- 
tically forced out of business if the 
measure goes through, as it now 


stands. 
W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 


Cultivating Wild Flowers. 
[Continued from page 31.) 


or seeds, often sporting pale yellow or 
red-streaked kinds. 

Wild Asters are legion, of all heights 
and in all soils. Under cultivation they 
furnish a mass of flowers when there 
is nothing else except it be Chrysanthe- 
mums tofurnisha mass. Florally they 
outdo the ‘mums, if the tops are 

inched out the first of June and the 
ast. 

There are good vines among the 
wild flowers. oodbine has fine foli- 
age and fruits in fall, and the poison 
Ivy will never be brought home as 
Woodbine if one remembers that 
Woodbine has five fingers just as one’s 
hand. Wild Clematis is as fine as the 
cultivated except that it has no fra- 
grance. Balsam Apple, sometimes 
called Wild Cucumber, is a pretty, 
rapid-growing vine. Apios Tuberosa, 
listed by many seedsmen as a “wista- 
ria,” is a fine vine. Bitter Sweet, Cel- 
astrus Scandens, grows luxuriously 
but seldom perfects its berries under 
cultivation. Of the Wild Morning 
Glories there are two. The common 
pink and a fugitive white. The white 
will grow fifteen feet on trees. Solanum 
Dulcamara, common Nightshade, is a 
vine called poisonous but its poisonous 
properties have not been preved. It is 
reputed to cause blindness, and one 
can be careful in handling it. It has 
purple flowers and brilliant red berries 
which contrast beautifully with Clethra 
when planted among those shrubs. 

Among the shrubs Viburnums offer 
a good variety. They are called Dog- 
woods. They have amber or red bar 
on the young growth, and some of 
them have fine flowers. Panicled Dog- 
wood blooms for Memorial Day. 
Country folks call it Boxwood. Elder 
blooms in July, has fragrant flowers, 
and purple fruits following. Mountain 
Laurel and American ododendron 
are fine shrubs, but must have protec- 
tion from biting winter winds. The 
pink wild Azalea is lovely, and this 
blooms for Memorial Day. The white 
Azalea blooms in July and is very fra- 

ant. Shadbush and Chokeberry, a 

tus, Spreading Dogbane, Andro- 
meda, the White Alder which has 
bright scarlet berries in early winter, 
Clethra and the pink and the white 
— Spireas are very good shrubs, 
also. 

If one likes to exchange plants or 
seeds with flower lovers in other states 
many kinds may be gotten that way. 
But some states have inspection laws, 
and from those seeds should be asked 
for unless there is an authorized in- 
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spector to becalled upon. In exchang- 
ing, put the plants to be sent out in 
water to cover the roots and leave over 
night. When ready to pack squeeze 
out surplus water, roll roots in damp 
sphagnum and wrap whole plant in 
waxed r with name tagged in pen- 
cil. Ink blurs. Pack closely- in box 
lined with waxed paper, ‘ill with crushed 
tissue paper to prevent shaking about, 
wrap box in waxed paper and tie se- 
curely. Mark the outer wrapper 
i. and they will be hustled on. 

hen exchanging plants always send 
specific instructions as to packing, for 
many will pack carelessly if you do 
not. I have sent to Oregon blooming 
plants of the Cypripedium Acaule that 
reached there as fresh as when they 
started on their journey. Violets of 
all kinds,. Trilliums, Ferns and Blood- 
root are splendid under walls or in 
somewhat shaded places. 

Before attempting to collect wild 
flowers it is best to get a reliable book 
on the subject and study it. Some 
wildings are classed as pernicious 
weeds. If one does not care to buy a 
book, they are to be found in almost 
all libraries. The flowers mentioned 
here grow mostly in the latitude of the 
New England states, but members of 
those native to warmer sections are 
hardy if covered well with leaves. For 
ten years I have experimented with 
wildings, ‘and that is why and how I 
know they can be successfully trans- 
planted and grown in gardens. I do 
not care for a garden that is all floral 
aristocracy. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








It is in the springtime more than at 
any other season that nature, like a 
conjuror, parades before our wonder- 
ing eyes her passing show of myste- 
rious phenomena. Trick follows trick 
in rapid succession—'the swelling of 
the buds; the rising of the sap; the 
return of the migratory. birds; the 
bursting of the chrysalid; the unfold- 
ing of the flower—all these quickly 
pass before our vision and mystify us 
in the passing. 


Someday scientists will have found 
the key that unlocks many of nature’s 
baffling mysteries, and when the un- 
known is revealed and the why is un- 
derstood, we’ll marvel at the simplicity 
of the processes, and feel chagrined 
because of the slowness of our mental 
development. 


Of course there are some mysteries 
that never can be understood by mortal 
man ; for his finite mind is not capable 
of fully comprehending the complexi- 
ties of such subjects as time, or eternity, 
or space; abstract things which in 
their boundlessness have neither be- 
ginning nor end. And it is best that 
there are always mysteries just a little 
beyond our mental grasp, for as John 
Burroughs writes, “As soon as a thing 
is brought within our knowledge and 
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the region of our experience, it seems 
to lose caste and be cheapened.” 





Nature and man—What a partner- 
ship! What marvelous strides for- 
ward when they toil harmoniously 
together.; but let either work alone and 
progress stops at once. Man takes a 


‘plant from nature’s garden anc im- 


roves it by scientific breeding. As 
ong as he follows up his labors or be- 
stows attention, it responds, and its 
evolution seems to e on ——s 
bounds. But let him eaginct this hig 
product of the partnership and hand 
it back to nature, she does not have 
the power to hold the improvement, 
and there is a quick reversion to the 
former type. It is reasonable, how- 
ever, to suppose that the reversion has 
stopped a little short of its former posi- 
tion, and that every such experience is 
causative to the sure, if necessarily 
slow, advancement in the onward 
march of evolution. 


Man can improve the Rose and the 
Lily, that nature, alone and unaided, 
created and evolved; but he cannot 


create a speck of the protoplasm from . 


which even the lowest type of moss or 
lichen originated. So in this agreeable 
partnership of Nature and Man, man 
must ever be content to remain the 
junior partner. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
ARETE EE OOS 


William J. Stewart. 


William J. Stewart, founder and edi- 
tor of Horticulture, published at Boston, 
Mass., died on Sunday, February 23rd, 
at the age of 70 years. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., and his entire life work was 
devoted to botanical and horticultural 

ursuits. At his beautiful home at 

inchester, Mass., he had a fine col- 
lection of rare and beautiful trees, 
shrubs and flowers which he was'con- 
stantly enlarging with novelties con- 
tributed by his many friends. 

Horticulture, to which Mr. Stewart 
gave his life work since it was founded 
in 1904 gave him the opportunity for 
expression through the printed page 
and he appealed to a wide ede of 
friends and acquaintances. : 

Mr. Stewart was secretary and presi- 
dent of the Society of American Florists 
and his acquaintance with the various 
horticultural bodies throughout the 
East and West wasextensive. He wasa 
forceful and extremely lucid writer and 
the efforts for the good of the trade 
which he was so free in giving will be 
greatly missed. 


We hear mueh complaint this* year 
as to me of stock received from 
some of the larger growers. This, we 
presume, is owing to inadequate and 
unskilled help at digging time, but 
partially doubtless owing to inferior 
culture, inadequate fertilizing and pos- 
sibly to lack of attention to details. 
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Photographing Flowers 
. Out of Doors. 


Almost any camera can be used for mak- 
ing photos of flowers. First study the in- 
struction book which comes with the camera 
until you know the camera; next remember 
that for detail a tripod or some rigid support 
for the camera is an absolute necessity, as 
you cannot hold a camera still for a time 
exposure, and by a “time” exposure is meant 
an exposure where the shutter is open for 
one-tenth of a second or more. 

If a camera without a focusing glass is 
used, then place the camera where you can 
see in the view-finder just what you wish to 
see in the photo, measure the distance from 
the lens to the part of the flower or plant 
which you wish to be the most perfect, and 
set the distance indicator on the camera at 
that point. 

Now, time and patience are the most im- 
portant factors to success, as it willbe neces- 
sary to wait till the wind is not moving that 
part of the subject which you most desire 
to be perfect; with the shutter set, prefer- 
ably on “B” or bulb, you wait for the proper 
moment. 
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use as small a “stop” as the wind will permit 
of, and you will find that the only difference 
between a photo made with No. 8 at one- 
half second, another with No. 16 at one 
second, or another with No. 32 at two 
seconds, will be the amount of fine detail, 
because, as said before, each smaller “stop” 
needs twice as much time as the next larger 


Most films nowadays have some color 
sensitiveness, but not so with plates, as the 
cheaper plates as a rule are not color sensi- 
tive, so it is absolutely necessary to use 
“orthochromatic” or “isochromatic” plates 
and sometimes a “color screen” on the lens, 
and the ordinary “screen” will make the 
exposure three times as long as it would be 
without it. The color screen helps to keep 
the blues from showing too white in the 

hoto, and the yellows from showing too 

and also has a tendency to keep the 
greens from coming too black as well. 
When you have gone far erough to under- 
stand what the films and plates will do, then 
you can improve your work sometimes by 
the use of “polychromatic” plates, and red 
and blue and green screens.—C. J. HIBBARD, 
Minneapolis, (in Minnesota Horticulturist.) 





























































Gardens of S. A. Stevens, Gieat Diamond Island, Portland, Maine. There are about 
300 varieties of Dahlias and about 5000 Gladioli in the garden, all of them choice varie- 
ties. A more artistic setting for a garde <-uld hardly be chosen. 





If the subject is a single flower, or several 
flowers that are about the same distance 
from the lens, then a rather large opening 
or stop can be used, say eight (or Fil), but 
if there are a number of flowers at different 
distances from the lems, then a smaller stop 
must be used, say thirty-two (or F22) and 
sometimes even smaller. Speaking of “stops” 
brings up the subject of time, or length of 
exposure. A person will save time and 
money in the long run to make at least three 
exposures ; first, by setting the camera with 
stop eight, make am exposure with the 
shutter set at one-half second; next, with 
the shutter at one second; and third, 
with the shutter set at twoseconds. In order 
to know the plates apart when developed, 
put a small paper number “two” where it 
will show in exposure No. 2, and a “three” in 
No. 3, and by noting the time of day, and 
selecting the one which makes the best 
—_ you will have a good guide for future 
wi 


If you have read the instructions you 
know that as you turn in each smaller “stop” 
you double the time. If you are working 
for fine detail over the plate, then you must 


Removing Mulch. 


Do not be in too great a hurry about re- 
moving the mulch from ials, pansies, 
bulbs and other outdoor plants. The weather 
in early April is notoriously treacherous. 
The morning may be suggestive of the 
tropics and the afternoon and evening of the 
arctics. When we are getting stinging night 
frosts, followed by clear, sunny skies is the 
time when mulch is really more needed 
than through the winter, so go slowly about 
removing it. A good time to take coverings 
away is on a dark, gloomy day when rain 
threatens. A good soaking from the skies 
right after the covering is removed will do 
them lots of good and help to settle the soil 
about any plants the frost hasheaved. Press 
any into the soil which are badly lifted by 
the action of the frost.—Florists’ Review. 


Can an;one give us information 
about the use of charcoal as a purifier 
or fertilizer in the growing of any kind 
of flowers? How is it used, how does 
it benefit and is it expensive ? 


=~ 
So 
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Roses in Minnesota. 


HAVE a reailly fine Rose garden one 
must laave at least a thorough working 
knowledge of the habits and require- 
ments of Roses. Sail, location be te ney 
how to plant, prune, etc., are important. 
cbpatag eT pyeat geet trees or shrubs ; 
have your bed or garden at least as far away 
as the height of the trees, as the roots 
spread as far as the branches, taking all the 
fertility from the ground. : 
Sun is necessary, but it need not shine on 
If you have any choice, 
ace your beds where the morning sun is 
pe to come, as the Roses will then hoid 
the dew and their freshness much longer. — 
By the way, always pick Roses as early in 
the morning as you cam, while the dew is on 


them. é : 

The ideal soil is clay loam, a sticky kind 
of dirt that will let the water through. This 
soil will grow good Roses but not the best. 

Do you want better Roses? Add old cow 
manure and leaf mold, and mix well at least 
two weeks before plarting, leaving the sur- 
face of the bed two inches lower than the 
ground to hold the rair. If you would have 
the very best Roses, you must work, and this 
is what you must do If your soil is not 
naturally well draimed, dig out your bed or 
trench to a depth of two and a half or three 
feet. Fill in the first six inches with coarse 
stone or broken brick and finer stones on 
top. The next six inches must be well rotted 
cow manure, on top of the stones, and then 
the to. soil. When the land is well drained, 
begin vith digging a trench two or three 
feet deep, and ther: fil. in with six inches of 
manure, and then top soil. 

When the soil is loamy add yellow clay (it 
gives the Roses a deeper color), to make the 
ground more solid and hold the moisture ; 
also add to this kind o* soil old cow manure, 
leaf mold and a little bone meal; the latter 
will be in good cyndition for the roots to 
absorb in from thirty to sixty days, just when 
they are in full bloom. Mix all together and 
pulverize. Pee 

Have you only a sandy place? Dig it out 
and fill the hole with a combination of clay, 
loam, lea mold and old cow manure in 
equal parts. Thoroughly mix and make fine 
with the rake. Do this, too, when your beds 
are old. 

The soil around Roses should be changed 
every five or six years. The bushes may be 
taken up early in the spring and the dirt 
changed. They really should be dug in the 
fall and buried, all but the tips. The bed 
should then be made new and allowed to 
freeze all winter, in this way killing many 
of the bugs. 

Care should be taken in selecting stock to 
have the graft nct more than three inches 
from the roots, as this gives less chance for 
suckers. Suckers have seven leaves on each 
stem, and the woo is reddish and thorny. 

When planting, spread out the roots as much 
as possible, put the fine dirt over them and 
press in firmly with the foot. The graft 
should be about three inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Hybrid perpetuals should be planted two 
or three feet apart, according to the space 
you have. Hybrid teas one and a half or 
two feet apart. When your bed is all planted, 
add one-half cup of air-slaked lime to each 
plant and rake in well. Then prune, leaving 
the bushes not over two feet high, with about 
one inch of stem sbove the last bud. When 
all is finished, cower the whole surface with 
about six inches of old cow manure and 
water well if the ground is not already wet. 

Soot, wood ashes, nitrate of soda and a 


very little muriate of potash, are all good 
fertilizers for Roses, but it would take lots of 
space to tell about them. If you do try to 
use them, do so with discretion. 

The most important thing of all is a 
thorough preparation of the soil. If you do 
this weil in the beginning two-thirds of the 
work is over. 

For 2 small garden, the best twelve varie- 
ties for me have been: 

Hybrid Perpetuals—Mrs. John Lang, soft 
pink ; Frau Kavl Druski, \arge white; Gen- 
eral Jack, red; Mad. Gabriel Luizet, silver 
pink; Marshall P. Wilder, cherry red ; Clio, 
white sometimes tinted pink ; Prince Camile 
De Rohan, dark velvet red. 

Hybrid Teas-—Kilarney, a fine clear pink ; 
Mad. Caroline Testout, salmon pink ; Kaizer- 
ine A Victoria, creamy white; Grus- 
an Tepliiz, velvety crimson; climbing: Dorothy 
Perkins, clusters of light pink. 

Madam Plantier is a hardy white June 
Rose, very prolific and should be in every 
garden. There are so many beauties, it is 
hard to choose. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are the most hardy, 
but do not bloom every month. The Hybrid 
Teas do, but meed more care as to covering 
for the winter. 

The Cochet roses are all teas, but are worth 
having even if «ne has to replace them every 


year. 

I hate to talk about bugs and things, yet 
must just a little. The first thing in the 
spring, before the leaves come out at all, 
spray the bushes with arsenate of lead one 
and a half ounces to five gallons of water, 
and then again when there are a few leaves. 
If this does not kill all the bugs, try it again 
wher the buds are coming. The arsenate of 
lead will stick to the leaves all summer and 
does not discolor them, so you have a per- 
manent poison—but as the leaves grow out, 
of course, you will have to add more. 

Powdered sulphur, dusted on the damp 
leaves, is good for mildew. Some tobacco 
solution or soap suds is good to kill aphis. 

White hellebore dusted on damp leaves 
kills many enemies of the Rose, but the rain 
washes it off. 

The green worms and Rose bugs will have 
to be hand-picked into a pan of kerosene. 
Very early in the morning you will see most 
of them at work. 

But you wil! not have all of these troubles. 
This is just to show you what to do, if you 
have one or two of them. 

Covering for the winter :—I have had the 
best success, burying Roses in the ground, 
leaving the tips out. Many people bend 
them over amd cover with leaves or straw, 
and over this place tar paper or boards. 
They must be kept dry and have a little 
ventilation. It is not the cold that kills 
them but the thawing and freezing. All of 
the Rugosa Roses are hardy and should be 
in every garden. There are a number of 
improved varieties that are double—Mkrs. 
H. B. TILLOTSON in Minnesota Horticulturist. 


Transplanting the German Iris. 


We have made many experiments with 
this Iris as to the time of transplanting, and 
find that the best time to do this is izamedi- 
ately after the flowers have faded, as then 
the plants are able to make roots in abun- 
dance previous to dry weather setting in. 
We also find that the plants do far better, 
and also flower more freely, if care is taken 
when planting to keep the rhizomes on the 
surface. Ofcourse, top-dressing can be done, 
but if the ground is well dug at first there 
is no need to top-dress at all.—-- Gardening 
Illustrated (English.) 
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Join the American 
Gladiolus Society. 


The attention of our readers is again 
called to the advantages of member- 
ship in the American Gladiolus Society. 
Mr. H. E. Meader, of Dover, N. H., Vice 
President of the organization,has shown 
a special interest in increasing the mem- 
bership, and has not only offered a 
prize to the person turning in the 
largest number of new members, but 
in his advertisement in this issue he 
makes a special offer of bulbs of Mr. 
Kunderd’s beautiful variety, Myrtle, to 
all new members joining before the 
next annual meeting iin August. A 
dozen corms of Myrilz is a premium 
worth having. Those who are grow- 
ing it appreciate Myrtle, and those who 
are not growing it should take advan- 
tage of Mr. Meader’s offer and join the 
American Gladiolus Society. 


We learn through Mr. Th. deGroot, 
manager of the American Branch 
Office of the firm of K. Velthuys, bulb 
grower and Gladiolus specialist of Hil- 
legom, Holland, that this firm has 
merged their entire stock of Gladioli 

With the well known house of P. Vos, 
Mzn, of Sassenheim, Holland. The 
importation of Gladioli being pro- 
hibited after July 1st, these combined 
stocks of bulbs will be propagated in 
this country as the larger part of same 
has arrived on the New Amsterdam. 

Sixty acres of land of high quality 
for bulb growing have been secured at 
Mount Clemens, Mich. The new firm 
will be known as the United Bulb Co. 
Inc., ay, Park Farm, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. They will specialize in Gladioli, 
Peonies and Dahlias. Mr. Vos, who 
was one of the pioneer travelers in the 
U. S. from 1890 to 1899, has been grow- 
ing bulbs and plants for the last thirty 
years and is well known as a hybridizer 
of Gladioli. He has brought with him 
a fine collection of new varieties which 
> expects to exhibit at the next flower 
show. 


We commend the article on “Culti- 
vating Wild Flowers” beginning on 
our front cover page, to those who are 
interested in this subject. This article 
is written by one who knows the sub- 
ject and from experience. The bring- 
ing of wild flowers into the garden is 
certainly a fascinating pursuit to real 
flower lovers. 











John B. Humphrey 


R. D. No. 3 


PRINCEPINE, 
SULPHUR QUEEN 
PANAMA, ~ ESA, 
PRACE, 16 in. up......-...-.......-...-. 33 
WAR, % in. to % in 


lin. to 1% in. - 














Every FIRST PREMIUM 


on Gladioli in the Professional Class 
at the New York State Fair iin 1918 and 5 of the 
6 first premiums in 1917 were awarded to 


JOHN J. PROUTY 


Baldwinsville - « 
Catalog on request. 


New York 
Supply of bulbs limited. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Py having su pepte stock for sale will find 
is deere ty Words} $1.00 bor tmettion. Ad. 
iitional lines 15c. each. 





Giarasome Dailies. quantity of Gladiolus bulbs 
and some Dahiias. a Mrs. Francis King, 
Halley, 30c. a dozen zar Peter, M 
owvaile, Niagara, Peace. St: Wea, $1.25: Loveliness, 
peoaeere, . we. iin 7 $1.50; Titanic, Mary 
Fenne! ul in, and 
E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 


DAHLIAS Special offer 12 choice Decoiative 
Dahlias, no two alike, ‘~ “2 to any address for 
$2, regular price 25c. to $1 
THOMAS COGGER, Melrose, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS NIGRICANS—Strongest growing dark 
maroon, larger spike than | aay india, 
among the best dark shades, $1.50 per dozen, $6 per 
hundred. Also Niagara, fine yellow at $1 per dozen, 
$5 hundred. Stock of many other varieties. Also 
Dahlias and Hardy Perennial plants. 
E. R. aces. Evergreen Nurseries,” 
4 Leonard St., Woodtords  h Maine. 


GLADIOLUS CREE ICE-Loree flowers of 
rich velvety dark red, throat spotted yellow a 
Ng ey Xe 
en ; per hu Transportation 
paid be punches. Jas. H. Smith, Milan, Ohio. 


~ IMITED quantity of Gladiolus bulbs. Pendleton 
and Schwaben, 75c doz.; Pi 60c. doz., 














wal eace, post 
paid, list of 30 varieties free, all young health: stock. 
F. F. Fletcher, Templeton, Mass. 


FLORA- CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS—Cultural 
directions iptive Retail Price List of ee 

best in Gladioli and Perennials for the Cy Sy 

book also announces ~- Third Gladiolus for 


Lansing. Send for on 
11 Tsland Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
DABUAS” NO TWO ALIKE~-12 show or 
Dahlias $2; 12 Peony Dahlias $1.50; 12 Cactus 
Dahlias, $1.50 ; 12 Pompon Dahiias, $1; 1 Singles, 


$1.25. Prepaid to any address. 
Be Thos. CoccER, Melrose, Mass. 
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50 KUNDERD VARIETIES— Mrs. Dr. Norton, 75c.; 
Orange Glory, 40c.; Mary Pickford, 25c.; Splen: 
dora, Crescent Queen, Little Diamond, 15c. and man 
others; doz. at price of 10. Surplus stock limited. 
Write R. C. 
bus, Ohio. 


"THERE has | been an n unorecedented demand for our 
Gladioli this year, and we are already com- 
pletefy sold out on all owr named varieties. We re- 
gret to have been obliged to return quite a few 


o s. 
The Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Ia. 


20 Sot SOUND TUBERS, alll different, labeled, $1, Six 

sets (120 Dahlias) %. All postpaid, or larger 
Dahlia Tubers with extras by express collect. Cata- 
log free. Alt F. Clark, “The Dahliast,”’ Netcong- 
Stanhope, N. J 


Om a —I will send a complete collection of 16 
each “labelled, by mail postpaid for only one "repend 


Sixteen cannas, 
for one dollar. 


Derby Gardens “Te 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 






























WILDFLOWERS Tie haunts, habits” 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- | 
der and the ——— of new Some 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 

SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED | 

Willard N. Clute & Co. ee | 











H. Lenskt, Sta. E, R 8, Box 112, Colum. - 
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Get in your or- 
der NOW for 
the 1919 Cata 
logue. Some 
superb novel- 
ties will be 
listed and new 
introductions. 














Wilmore’s Dahlias 


AURA BARNES (Peony) and JUSTICE 
BAILEY (Cactus) are two of the greatest 
Dahlias before the American public. They 
have made good everywhere. Strong tuber 
stock. Novelties and standard varieties true 

to name and no war prices. 


Dahlia Manual fevsed Edition 
BY W. W. WILMORE 
An up-to-date treatise on the Dahlia and 
Dahlia Culture. Price 25c. Special prices for 
Premium pu Dahlia Catalog free. 
ovelties for 1919. 


W. W. WILMORE, ae: 382 DENVER, COLO. 








GLADIOLI 


[Frenok Primulinus 


CEDAR ACRES 





Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenhem, Mass. 





LAST CALL—Mrs. ms} Pendleton (fine ), 65c. 

» $3.50 ; Baron Hulot (oniy true 
: pet! oa 100; Halley (early fine 
salmon pink), 35c. per doz., $2 per 100; rs. Francis 
ightly pose with In og 
doz., $1.50 per 100. Fine aah Ke ey 


25c. per doz., 
cach variety for $1.75 delivered aA Fif be 
each variety for $5.50 express collect ; 100 of each va- 
riety for $10 express 9 
John A. Edman, Orange, Mass. 


MES. PENDLETON. ¥% inch to 1 inch, BS inch 100, Fr 
$3.50: America, 


l inch to 7d inch, 
inch per 100, 75c oe to 1% inch, $1.50; rs. Dr. 


Norton, % in. tot inch, per dos. 4 inch to 1 inch 





_ $7, f. o. b. Hamburg. 





Garis stOGe—An first size bulbs : Fifty Prin- 
ceps, $1.50; 50 Candidum Herada, $2 ; 


» $l. 
50 Mrs. F. Pendleton, $1.75; 160 Niagara, $3; 300 Lone 
Elm Mixture, $4.50. 
J. W. Seiler, R.F.D. 1, Ravenna, Ohio. 


Rams GLADS and ke glad, the more Glads you 
the more glad you will be. We have no 
more "Glads for sale till harvest but we are glad to 
have lots of Glads to t to neve more Glads to 
sell. C.1. Hunt & = Beat. S 
The glad vied growers. 


SuarLs STOCK-—Jean, a beautiful pink striped 
mottled red, very large; Golden 

Kine i BuropayP ‘Peace, Mary Fent ai S23 per’ dozen. 
att, Ew yt enne i 

Am Vel ang, See per dozen, 


anaricn "Wars King, 50c. Lak nm Oe as 
thousand. Pl ease order from ahis 


ad. 
Wilson, 380 May St., Worcester, Mass. 








GLEN P. HOWARD 


IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


Box 524 HARLAN, IOWA 

















GLADIOLI— Choice Seedlings 
+ uick sale a few thousand 

unnamed seedlin: ay 4 t da -- of a New- 
been hybridizing the 
success, as 
at Boston. 
of merit which 
should be segregated and named. While they last, 


I am authorized to offer for 


= private gardener, 
t large flowered varieties none — 
evidenced by his awards at parapet. and 

This mixture cox —— many ings 


$5.00 per hundred, prepaid in zones 1-4 


Dine, LATEST IMPORTATIONS—Robust, 
well exhibition 


its of four 





Cactus 
Dahlias, given highest aw by Royal Hort’! Soc. 
and Nat. hlia Soc. of England: Sir D. Haig, tin’ 
of pink ; British Lion, burni y low, BS, 6 ‘ 
Washi cri ; white hy- 
cactus, in zones |-4, or 2 sets 





W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 

















Woe like to correspond with any Gladiolus 

ing a Bo oo meg ay er assistant. 
Have bh had t ten perience in the Gladiolus 
business. David J. Be J. Baker R Raymond, N.H. Box 184. 


GLADIOLUS BULBLETS—Mixture of 60 varieties, 
finest collection in the country; 75c. 1900 or 10, 000 
for $5, prepaid. THOMAS COGGER, Melrose, Mass. 








WANTED—GLADIOLI— Will pay cash for large 
quantities of Gladioli, all sizes and varieties, 
ienmnodiate delivery. 
Address “BUYER,” 
care THE FLOWER GROWER. 





FAst HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—Try our 
stock if you want to see what good bulbs will do. 
Price list on application. 

E. M. Smith, East Hartford, Conn. 


BUY THESE NOW 


GOLDEN MEASURE, finest yellow - Each $5.00 
Loutsk, most beautiful lavender - of 
ALICE DY, fine orange Prim. - Doz. $3.00 
Rose Bup, like LaFrance I Rose i in bud “Ls 
ARIZONA, fine florists’ pink - Ww 


First Size and Quality. Postpaid for Cash. 
3.6. Gnossan & WIFE 
Wolcottville, Ind. 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I. 

















LAST CALL 


Surplus Stock and Bulblets. Bulbs 
limited to hundreds. 





SULPHUR QUEEN, No. 2—$1.50, No. 3—$1.00 


Seas Re Pikes East otis ond No 2 sizes of 
varieties and bulblets per 1000. 10% 


limited. No bulbs held unless 


Fred W. Baumgras 
423 Peari St. Lansing, Mich. 





No. 1—1% No.2—1-1% 
LiLy LEHMAN $2.50 $2.00 | 
MEADOWVALE 2.00 1.50 
MINNESOTA 1.50 1.00 
ESSIE - 2.50 2.00 
KLONDYKE 1.50 1,00 
May . . 2.50 2.00 
Miss Lucite . 3.00 2.50 
DA VAN - 2.50 2.00 
Pres. TAPT - 1.50 1.00 
VELVET KING - 1.50 1.00 
VARAGATA 1.50 1.00 | 
FRANCIS K. VG 1.50 1.00 
FLORIDA - 1.50 1.00 
BRUNO 4.00 3.00 
ARIZONA Rose 300 
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IRIS 


IRIS KING-—-S., lemon yellow ; F., rich ma- 
roon bordered yellow. Cue of the most beau- 
tiful new Iris. 25c. . $2 per ten. 


HENRY & ECKERT 
ELLEVILLE - ILLINOIS 











PRINCE OF WALES 


small amount of half inch planting 
3 bulbs for 25c, 7 for 50c, 15 for $1, 
Bulblets 


stork left ft. 
stock le! » 00 for 


per 100. Schwaben 
PSL. 25, 1000 for $2. All above postpaid. 
Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland County, Michigan 
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E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 











Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. Write for List 
CHICAGO NEW YORK | | H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Cole. (S12 Me Raceeee “Chicago, ml. } 


Colorado Grown Bulbs & Seed 


Specialize on 
DAHLIAS 


i i tl 


Bargains in Gladioli ; 
AMERICA, 4c. ea., 25c. doz.; CHICAGO WHITE, 
. doz... EUROPA, 8c. ea., 75c. doz.; > 
4 
4 








> 

, 

> 

> 

7 

> 

> 

> 

‘ WM. H. LECKIE 4 
ta 











HOMER F. CHASE 
Wilton, Hew ee 


“MRS. 3. WATT” 


and Other Choice Gladioli 











The Glen Road lris Gardens 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETI | 








ES OF BEARDED IRIS 


omen 











WANTED 


RAJAH and DAISY RAND 


; STOCK 
STATE QUANTITY, SIZES and PRICES 


A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 








Dahlias 


New Varieties and 
Novelties 
Standard Varieties 
for Florists. 





“The Dahlia King” 


Let me send you TEN distinct, named varieties, all 
properly labelled and guaranteed for 


$1.00 postpaid. 
Send for my free Illustrated Catalog. 
The largest Dahlia Grower in the World. 
J. K. Alexander, The Dahlia King 
35-47 Central Sit., E. Bridgewater, Mass. 








1 each of 12 BROAD-LEAVED IRISES_-_-_._-__........$1.00 
6 each of 12 BROAD-LEAVED IRISES._- PER ae 
leach of 4 SIBERIAN IRISES_____.___._-______-.-- 50 
6 each of 4 SIBERIAN IRISES__..........--.... ---- 2.00 
1 each of ye Eeer-S00aes ....:............ 1.00 
1 each of 2 EULALIAS and 1 CaALAMUS_- 50 


For rates on larger quastities 
post card will get it for you. 
Guiduinans abies a enmiaanmalinen. Mo. 








SOME FINE GLADIOLI 


PRINCE OF WALES, salmon, $1.50 per doz. WAR, 
rich dark red; ROS! ELLA, pu -rose; MRS. WATT. 
brilliant wine; GOLIA’ dish purple, $1.00 doz. 
Two sample bulbs of each of the five beauties for $1. 
All postpaid. Send for free Catalog. 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Lebanon Springs, 30x F. New York 











Dahlias 4 to 5 Cents Each 


10 plump dahlias, all different, labeled, 
spout $150 oF | or5 ome (50 tubers) $2. All I PREPAID. 
several classes and colors. 


wane Bb. catalog FREE. 
THE BUNGALOW GARDENS 
(Dahlia Hobbyists) NETCONG, N. J. 





THREE of the GRANDEST GLADIOLI 
ae 1 giant striped, 75c. per dozen, 
$4.00 


o rhe biack, $2 per doz., $12 per 100. 
The glistening, $1 per doz 
$5 per 100. 


HERMAN H. BAER 
@adiclus Specialist New Hyde Park, L. L, N.Y, 




















An Extraordinary Offer 


100 Gladiclus Bulbs in choice mixture, including many named ones, 
will be sent for $1.50 per hundred, or $12.00 for a thousand. Bulbs 
range from }4 to 1 inch in diameter and practically all will bloom this 
season if planted early. Not less than 100 sold. 
My Handsomely Illustrated 1919 Catalog sent on request. 


Boring, Oregon 


W. L. CRISSEY, ‘Gladiolus Farm’ - 


THE 











If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


GARDENERS’ -  eaaaiacaaaae 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 
thortties cn benti addition to its contributed articles by Be os known au- 
in Amesicnn 


(OF AMERICA 
Rei scientific and prac- 


subjects, Gowse of the leading topics appearing 
tural journals are i pehed regularly 














“An exceedingly 


315 North nek vw - ~ 








A FINE NOVELTY 


I have grown many hundred named varieties, including many of my 
own originating, and in my opinion the very finest of them all is 


A.W. HUNT 


This vents: we of which is given in The Modern 
No. “— iss described as follows in my Field Note Book: 
strong-growing Variety with great broad foliage, tall, u: 

right, early, and Bod praiific, yielding large corms and numerous cone. 

The spike is long, straigh' set with extra large flowers of 
ph three to te ve sgn at ones, Color a most pleasing shade 

of carmine or ——s free from marking pet a distinct line of gold 

in lower petals. A Grand Sort 


LARGE BULBS $5.00 EACH 
Mapleshade Gladioli Farm 


A. Christy, Prop. 


Warren, Ohio 





Gladiolus Grower, 
Yellow K 
Burgle, Fine f 
lilac, show. Al 




















DAHLIAS 


To introduce my stock to the readers of “The 
Flow 


wer Grower” I am making this special offer: 


The seven following superb garden and exhibition Dahlias, 
“$2.50 value at catalogue prices” for $2, postpaid. 


Mammoth rich yellow Hybrid Cactus. 
blooming scarlet, See, Aca 


large, — pure white, decorative. Le 
rose spotted whit 


READY FOR DELIVERY AFTER APRIL ist 
May I send you my catalog describing 300 of the newest and best varieties? 


Cc. LOUIS ALLING, Dahlia Specialist 
251 Court St., West Haven, Conn. 


Mina 

ition, large 
Cerise and pink Cactus. Purity, 

Grand Manitou, Violet, 

extra large, fancy decorative. Lovink, 

ite shaded lilac, Peony-Flowered 
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“Gladiolus Bulbs 2:2" 


varieties, our selection, by parcel post east half U.S.—25 First 
size 1% in. and above, $1. 4 Second size 1 in. and above $1. 
Special Price Lists, Wholesale and Retail. 
MUNSELL & HARVEY 
Growers of Gladioli © ASHTABULA, OHIO 














Crimson GLOow, $1 ea., $10 doz., GLORY OF NOORDWYKE 75c ea., 
$7.50 doz.. MYRTLE, $1.25 doz. PRINCE OF WALES, $2 doz. RED 
| EMPEROR, $2 doz. All first size. Mrs. Dr. Norton % in. to % in. $2 doz. 
All prepaid. Also Bulblets of all above and many others. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


\L. S. KNECHTEL, | SE SA 





“I grow most all he best!” 








Flowering Corms of the 
_following Gladioli for sale: 


ALICE TIPLADY—The finest Primulinus. Soft coppery bronze. $25.00 
per hundred. 

GOLDEN GATE-—A very fine yellow Primulinus. $25.00 per hundred 

ROANOKE—Extra good yellow Primulinus. $20.00 per hundred. 

PEACE—Large white. $3.00 per hundred. 

SCHWABEN—Large and strong yellow. $7.50 per hundred. 

LOVELINESS—Clear cream tinted sulfrane pink. $10.00 per hundred 

SULPHUR KING—Pale Naples yellow. $15.00 per hundred. 


MRS. F. PENDLETON — et! pink heavily blotched with blood red 
at throat. $5.00 per hu 


GOLDEN MEASURE—The finest yellow. $50.00 per dozen. 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, 129 Front Street, New York, N.Y. 

















| DUE TO A BUSINESS 


| CHANGE 


and really having sold our 
stocks too close, have no more 
bulbs to offer this season. To 
those who have not ordered 
the “Big Four,” 


Herada, Gretchen Zang 
Berirex and Evelyn Kirtland 


would kindly ask that they be 
kept in mind next Fall. 


Our customers have our thanks 
for a most successful season. 


Austin-Coleman Co., 
Wayland, Ohio. 

















Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Gladioii are the most popular of all sum- 
mer flowering bulbs, easy to grow and 
very lasting as cut flowers. Kunderd’s 
New Strains of both Ruffled and Plain 
petaled are by far the finest in the world. 
No others are like them and none so 
beautiful. Our well illustrated catalog of 
52 pages describes almost 300 varieties, all 
of our own production, and most of thern 
obtainable only from us. 





This catalog is free and you ought to have 
a copy, as it contains the most complete 
and reliable cultural information ever 
published. You are welcome to a copy 
whether you buy of us or not. 


Address the Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladioli 


A. E. Kunderd 


Goshen - - Indiana 











The following varieties of Gladioli, 


offered by us, stand way above all other varieties, as demonstrated by 
us at the last Gladiolus Convention where our exhibits carried off nearly 











ail the High Honors in the open classes. 


EACH CORM 
GOLDEN MEASURE, finest yellow, $5.00 


EACH CORM 
KATHERINA, light blue - - - - $1.00 
BADENIA, finest light blue - - 2.00 MURIEL, light blue - - - - - 10 

: NORA, fine light blue, each corm, $1.00 


Undoubtedly the finest collection of blues; should be in every garden. Picture to yourself a combi- 
nation of GOLDEN MEASURE and BADENIA then send order at once. 


Due to limited stock we issue no catalogue. We do not sell planting size; 
only strongest, fat, flowering corms 


John Scheepers, Inc., Flowerbulb Specialists, 2 Stone St., New York City 


Gladiolus “GOLDEN MEASURE”’ 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Prices are per 1000, 100 at 1000 rate plus 10%. Terms: 30 days, or 2% for cash. 


Unknown correspondents please send cash with order. 


3s 


WHITE GIANT, a real Giant among the clear white varieties, per 100 
IDEAL MIXTURE, a wonderful mixture containing most 
oe Ue Me WEEN oc cc ccc ce cranes etree - 25.00 


20.00 


1 % ” l X% ” 1 "” 
AMERICA, soft pink, most popular................... $22.00 $17.50 $14.00 
BARON HULOT, deep violet blue..................... 22.00 17.50 14.00 
AUGUSTA, white, rose striped ........ 2... ccccescccccens 25.00 20.00 16.00 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, deep red ...............cccuees 18.00 15.00 12.00 
CHICAGO WHITE, pure white, early ................ 24.00 20.00 13.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA, dark brown red ............... 30.00 24.00 19.00 
EUROPA, clear white, best of all..................4 005 60.00 48.00 38.00 
GOLDEN WEST, orange red ...............ceeeeee 28.00 22.00 15.00 
GLORY OF HOLLAND, fine white, lilac............... 32.00 24.00 15.00 
HALLEY, salmon orange, very early ................. 22.00 17.50 14.00 
INDEPENDENCE, much like Mrs. King............. 20.00 16.00 
KLONDYKE, yellow with dark blotch................. 24.00 19.00 14.00 
LILY LEHMANN, clear white, early, fine ............ 32.00 25.00 16.00 
LOVELINESS, fine creamy white ..............0..06- 40.00 32.00 25.00 
LIEBESFEUER, bright scarlet, best .............-...- 60.00 48.00 37.00 
MASTER WiETZE, dark violet, fime................. 25.00 20.00 15.00 
MRS. FRANCIS KING, light red, popular ............. 22.00 17.50 14.00 
MKS. F. PENDLETON, pink, dark blotch ............ 40.00 34.00 25.00 
NIAGARA, cream yellow, finest cutflower.............. 35.00 28.00 22.00 
PANAMA, beautiful rose .................. pe cleseecene 26.00 21.00 16.00 
PRIM. HY: 5, beautiful shades early flowering, tinecuttlower 99 99 16.00 12.00 
PINK PERFECTION, bright fine pink, late ........... 35.00 28.00 22.00 
PINK BEAUTY, earliest of all ................ccecees 25.00 20.00 16.00 
PEACE, white, RR OS Se ree 35.00 26.00 18.00 
PRINCEPS, sevariet, with light blotch ................. 22.00 17.50 14.00 
PRINCE OF WALES, beautiful orange, new.......... 68.00 55.00 44.00 
SCHWABEN, best soft yellow, early ................ 35.00 23.00 22.00 
WAR, blood red, large flower ...............0.ceeeeeee 40.00 32.00 25.00 
WILLY WIGMAN, white with pink blotch ............. 35.00 28.00 22.00 
WILBRINK, sport of Haliey, color like America, early 
and therefore undoubtedly one of the best new varieties 50.00 40.00 32.00 
YELLOW HAMMER, clear yellow, new ............... 40.00 32.00 25.00 
EXHIBITION MIXTURE, choicest kinds ........... «oe 17.50 14.00 10.00 
FLORISTS MIXTURE, hght colors .................. 15.00 12.00 9.00 
OD orb tinnks «nabs bea danananrecencin 13.00 10.00 7.50 
Choice and Rare Varieties—worth while growing 
ANNE WIGMAN, yellow with soft red blotch .......... 35.00 28.00 22.00 
ATTRACTION, deep crimson, white center ........... 30.00 24.00 19.00 
. AURORA, fine scarlet, early ................... per 100 30.00 24.00 18.00 
CATHARINA, light blue with dark blotch ....... per 100 50.90 40.00 30.00 
CARE me WEG TRO BORG 66 Si csi cdccsccccecccceces 50.00 40.00 25.00 
CZAR PETER, fine wine red, excellent ............... 35.00 28.00 22.00 
ere reer rrr e 35.00 28.00 22.00 
ELECTRA, orange red, white spotted ................ 35.00 28.00 22.00 
FAUST, carmine red, large flowers ..................- 28.00 24.00 20.00 
GLORY OF NOORDWYK, bes: pure soft yel., excellent va.,per 100 60.00 48.60 40.00 
GOLDEN MEASURE, best dark yellow, .......... each 5.00 4.00 3.00 
GOLIATH, dark violet, large flowers ................ 45.00 35.00 28.00 
GRANDE BLANCHE, rose white, very fine ........... 40.90 32.00 25.00 
HOHENZOLLERN, salmon pink, darker than Halley.... 30.00 24.00 20.00 
BER, Grn Gane Reis on oi cc Sec cc evccccccs 45.00 35.00 25.00 
LA GRANDESSE, fine pure white, pink shade...per 100 7.00 6.00 5.00 
LA LUNA, yellow with dark blotch .............:.... 65.00 50.00 40.00 
LA PERLE DU JARDIN pale yellow ................. 80.00 60.00 45.00 
LYIMMACULEE, fine clear white, new ................ 50.00 40.00 30.00 
a ED OMUOOIN UE 5 65s nso cnc te cee czctacesed> 80.00 60.00 45.00 
MAJESTIC, fine orange, certificate of merit ........ each 1.00 80 
MASTER WIEBEE:TUS, fine mauve,w.tn white bivtch, spotted with mauve 50.00 40.00 30.00 
Ce Des, | TO WED goon ns vccncsiccccsccecoc 50,00 40.00 30.00 
RCT Ce, ND Bn oo dso Sin ches cccccabocccce 50.00 40.00 30.00 
MR. MARK, beautiful tilac with dark blotch, a very prolific grower, per 100 20.00 15.00 10.00 
MR. THEODORE, scarlet with white blotch ........... 80.00 60.00 45.00 
MRS. VELTHUYS, dark red .................. per 100 60.00 40.00 30.00 
DUM Me IEEE TO ogc ow etc e sc cccceccccséeces 50.00 40.00 30.00 
0 ee ee erent per 100 30.00 25.00 20.00 
PARLIAMENT, salmon rose ...............ccceecucee 80.00 65.00 50.60 
PINK PROGRESSION, rose, very early ............. 35.00 28.00 20.00 
PRESIDENT WILSON, salmon rose.................2. 40.00 32.00 25.00 
PRIDE OF HILLEGOM, undoubtedly the best scarlet giad., fine flower, 100 75.00 60.00 45.00 
PRINCEPINE, carmine red .............ccccccccccece 24.00 20.00 16.00 
QUEEN OF THE WHITE, pure white, large ........ 60.00 50.00 40.00 
RED EMPEROR, bright scarlet, white striped blotch, large flowers, 100 9.00 8.00 7.00 
REVEREND EWBANK, fine light lilac, award of merit, per 100 16.00 14.00 
ROI ALBERT rote ee RE eee ae per 100 12.00 11.00 10.00 
WHITE EXCELSIOR, pure white, small.............. 25.00 20.00 16.00 
WILLIAM COPELAND, light blue .................. 49.00 30.00 
20.00 


16.00 


Packing will be charged at Cost. 
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ONCE MORE WE CALL 


YOUR ATTENTION TO 
A. W. CLIFFORD 


The Cornell Bulletin says:—‘‘Medium size, tube nearly 
straight, medium slender, very long. Segments unequal, con- 
nivent: the upper hooded and broad, the lower reflexed and 
narrower. Stamen filaments reddish: anthers violet. Perianth 
old carmine-red with amaranth-red throat and lighter llacy- 
tinted medial lines. Rather compact bloom of medium sub- 
stance, slightly ruffled. Four blooms open at one time. Early 
(69 days). Tall, erect, a fair number of blooms, branched. 
Habit erect, tall, spreading. Growth vigorous: plant well 
furnished with medium broad leaves. Corms medium large. 
Cormels medium prolific.’’ 

Now what do a think of that? Some description, eh? 
Now I say: “That it is a dark shiny, glossy red that blooms 
about the time of Halley and Pink Beauty and we get good 
prices for the blooms as it.comes before the market is 


flooded.” Price 15c each, $1.50 per doz., by mail prepaid, 
$6.00 per 100 by express. Bulblets $3.50 per 1008. 


MONGOLIAN 


Superb Yellow with a slight tinge of pink in the throat and 
at tips. Flowers large and graceful with eight to twelve 
open at a time. Long, straight spike.. Blooms quite early. 
Awarded a Certificate of Merit at Boston, Mass., August, 1913 
First prize at Cleveland, Ohio, for best yellow, August, 1913 
First prize at Hartford, Conn., for best yellow, Sept. 1914 

First prize at Newport, R. L., for best yellow, August, 1915 
First Prize at Worcester, Mass., for best yellow, Sept. 1915 
First Prize at Worcester, Mass., for best yellow, Sept., 1917 
First Prize at Newport, R. 1., for best yellow, August, 1918 


Price 50c each, $5.00 per dozen by mail, prepaid. 


MRS. O. W. HALLADAY 


Can you imagine now in April how the cheek of a fully ripe 
Elberta or Crawford peach looks? Well that is as near as I 
can describe the colors of this variety. Then suppose you 
had eight or ten peaches arranged on one spike with as 
many more buds. Now suppose you buy a few bulbs and 
see for yourself the meat 


Price 30c each, $3.00 per ae Sette or $12.58 per 
aye cmc $5 


See last month’s ad. All out of America, Halley and Prim. 
Hybrid Bulblets.. Order the others NOW. 


C.W. BROWN & SON 














Babcock’s Peony Gardens 
Jamestcewn, N.Y. R.F.D., No. 79. 


have one of the finest collections of mew and rare Peonies, 
Iris, Gladioli, Lilies and hardy plants in the U.S. We Im- 
ported last fall Desserts latest 1918 Peonies “Rosette” and 
“Jeannot.” Brand’s new American Seedlings in large stocks. 


TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH OUR STOCK WE OFFER: 


8 Large Roots Peonies, all differentfor - - $2.00 

12 Large Roots Iris, all different,for- - - 1.00 

50 Large Bulbs, Named Gladioli, Mixed - 100 

50 Mixed Narcissus or 10 Fine Dahlias - 1.00 
If you om. $5.00 for all the above collections we will include free 12 
Superbum Lilies. All will be sent at just the right time for sprin: - | 
ing. Our fine descriptive logue tells you how to plant grow 


these flowers. Send for one today. 











” 40c. PRINC! 
$1.25 Mrs. F. on mem N 
Prim. HYBRI ? 


Mrs. F.Kinc.... “ 


40c. 50c. 
Lone ELM MIXTURE (choice) ----per doz. 35c: per 100 $1.50 
J. W. SEILER, k.D.No.1 Ravenna, Ohio 











NOVELTIES FOR YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


W: ARE GOING TO GIVE YOU A LITTLE TALK this month 
about new things for your Vegetable Garden, for we hope 
no one will forget that a Victory Garden is not complete without 
both flowers and vegetables. 

As a rule, not enough attention is paid in home gardens to 
plants for “greens.” The South uses much more of this class of 
food than the North, we believe. 

Greens are “healthy,” and growing quickly, can be had in a very 
short time from planting. Among the most rapid growing are 
Chinese Cabbage and Japanese Mustard and they are two of the 
things you should grow. The Japanese Mustard is very distinct in 
growth and flavor from older sorts—don’t fail to try it. 

Many seedsmen have come to recognize the merits of Chinese 
Cabbage but usually offer but one variety. There are, however, 
almost as many kinds as there are of our common cabbage and each 
has its distinctive merits. As a class thay are the most rapid 
growers of all our garden plants and are equally good for use from 
the time the little plants are a few weeks old, when they are 
thinned and used for greens, until the heads are full grown and 
weigh six to eight pounds, anc they are at all! tines the tenderest, 
sweetest flavored of all the cabbage family—so tender they may be 
eaten raw like lettuce or celery. They are often called Celery 
Cabbage. You can grow a crop of these in early Spring and an- 
other one in the Fall, and we expect that in the North you can 
keep a new crop coming on all summer by repeated plantings at 
intervals of ten to twenty days. 


If you do not know the Dasheen you certainly should get ac 
quainted with it this year. It is a beautiful plant for your flower 
garden. being a close relative to the Caladium Esculentum or 
Elephant Ear, so well known to all and like it should be grown 
where it can have abundance of moisture but, unlike it, is free of 
the acrid properties of the Caladium and its tubers are excellent 
eating, cooked in any manner that potatoes are cooked. Its leaves 
are superior to Spinach for greens when young and its blanched 
stems are equal to Asparagus when forced under cover so that they 
are white and tender. 

Every reader will be interested to see and grow this plant when 
they are told that more people use for food some variety of this 
family of plants than do either the sweet or irish potato. 

There are many varieties of the family used for food in all 
tropical regions of the globe and some of them are the principal 
food crops of millions of people. 

Dasheen is adapted to growing in more temperate sections 
than most of the varieties and produces wonderful crops in our 
Southern States and can be grown in a limited way wherever it can 
be given plenty of moisture even in the Northern States. It is 
certainly worthy of trial in every garden as an interesting novelty 
in food plants. 


L. H. READ 








Yes You Can Buy Them 
Of Us— 


Chinese Cabbage, 4 varieties, 1 packet of each 15 cts. 
Japanese Mustard, 1 packet 5 cts. 


25 cts. 


Dasheens—small tubers, 5c.; six for 




























































































Gladiolus Miss Helen Franklin 


First Prize at New York, 1917, for New Ruffled Silver Medal at 
Boston Horticultural Society, 1918. First prize in open class of 
6 spikes Boston, 1918. White with violet stripes in center, $2 doz. 


Melrose, Mass. 


Thomas Cogger, 














+s —medium sized tubers—10c.; six for 50 cts. 
All post paid anywhere in the United States. 


Leaflets describing the above sent free. 


L. H. READ & CO. 
Deer Park - - - Alabama 
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A Wonderful New 
Gladiolus 


Dorothy McKibbin 


I believe this will become what florists 
have long been looking for—a reliable, 
first-class, early ruffled pink, forcin 
variety. An elegant ruffled bright pi 
with lighter throat. 


It is of good height, nice size blossom 
and Fagen open at a time. ages 0 
narily early, a rap ropagator. ni 
A No. 1 variety for florist or garden 
planting. 

It was originated by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, 
Ind. I purchased the entire stock of him 
several years ago. After testing it both 
as a forcing and garden variety it has 
proven to be first-class in every respect. I 
am now offering it for sale for the first 
time. Each, 35c.; doz., $3.50 ; per 100, $24.50. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


John H. McKibbin 


No. 1309 Division St. 


Goshen - - - Indiana 
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ONLY $1.00 


For the Best Garden in Town 


2 oz. Sweet Peas, Mixed Colors 

1 oz. Nasturtium, Tall, Mixed Colors d 
1 oz. Nasturtium, Dwarf, Mixed Colors-_---------.__--- é 
20 REGULAR 5c PACKETS 


Acrociinium Foxglove 

Ageratum Dianthus 

Alyssum Candytuft Mignonette 
Antirrhinum Cosmos Mourning Bride 
Asters (3 kinds) California Poppy Petunia 
Calendula Helichrysum 


$1.55 Value for only 


Cosmos 
MAMMOTH FLOWERED 
White—Pink —Crimson—Lady Lenox, White and Pink 
Striped (New, Very Attractive.) 
5c a Packet—the 6 kinds for 


Gourds 


Calabash (Pipe Gourd)—Hercules Club— Dish Cloth—Dipper 
—Sugar Trough--White Egg. 


5c a Packet—the 6 kinds for 


Helichrysum 
DRIED FLOWER—WILL KEEP ALL WINTER 
Silver Ball—Rose Queen—-Salmon Queen—Violet Queen. 
5c a Packet-—the 4 kinds for 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - New Jersey 

















Cedar Hill Nursery 
Brookville, L.L, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs 


Albert Ladohny, 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer, 
Proprietor 




















A few more Gladioli 
First size only, postpaid, per dozen: 


TE ES $ .30 i is sain $ .35 
ATTRACTION ___._.___- 50 HIAWATHA. __________- 2.00 
CRYSTAL WHITE_____._ 1.00 2.00 
CLEAR EYE ____.__..___ 2.00 PINK PERFECTION -___- 1.00 
etc ro 1.00 ROUGE TORCH . 

EMPRESS OF INDIA____- 50 Sa. od 

Sa | SCHWABEN.-.________ .60 
HOHENSTAUFFEN ______ 75 kha EE _ 1.00 
Also a few thousand Niagara % to % at $10 per 1000 and 

some more Prince of Wales bulblets at $8 per 1000. 


No more Price Lists will be sent out this spring. 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN 








GREETINGS! 


. BEG TO ANNOUNCE our entrance in- 

to the Bulb and Plant growing business. 
Having taken over the bulb business of C. S. Tait 
and the large farm of Parker & Tait, which con- 
sists of 385 acres Riverbottom land of which 225 
is now under a fine system of irrigation—with 
this we have 600 acres Upland, and having 
a variety of soils and plenty of water we feel 
sure that the stock we grow will give satisfaction. 


We already have in the ground about five million 

Gladiolus, Narcissus and Tube Rose Bulbs of all 

sizes and we hope next season to have a share of 

your business. Have nothing to offer now and 

no catalogs, but if interested send your name 
that we may send catalog next season. 





Tait Bros. Co. 


Box 556 


Brunswick - - Georgia 
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Spring Planting 
In my comprehensive collection at 
Wyomissing may be found plants 
suitable for every phase of garden- 
ing. A few are here noted, to list 
them all would be impossible. 


Irises—Many novelties of 
(Awarded ae Panama: fi Gold Mad’) 


te tend pm most complete collection of — 








her' Peonies in the world, 
Pte gt more on 500 varieties. 
Delp phil : 
yo 


Trove Asters, Sete Astiibe, Roses. 
tig Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs—Cotoneast- 
Cherries, 














Dwarf Evergreens—Rare Ly J for formal 
eerie lawn groups and rock gardens. 
Lilacs, Philadelphus, and Deutzias—A complete 
collection of Lemoine’s new creations. ‘A 
A complete list of my collection of plants ond che ibs will be 
were mele rg Edition (Issue of 1918) of a. 
112 p <0 full os ost gardeners ha’ 
pages of text, illustrations. Most 
but if you have not received i or it has been misiaid, a duplicate will be 
sent promptly on request. 


Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


Would you like us to hel plan garden? t 
necessary to form a special ie 4 ne A of a ; skilled landscape 
wi 


designer assist bl 
with off-hand suggestions; or by - Youn any way desire - 


for 
which a chee will be made. sn 
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“Say it with Flowers” 


Plant these choice Gladioli in quantity 
and have flowers to give away. 


AMERICA, pale pink_-_-_.--.--.----- $3.00 
B. Jos. HuLOT, purple -_---- iio ee 
CRACKERJACK, dark red_____- eS 
GOLDEN KING, yellow_.............. 5.00 
HALLEY, salmon pink ______...----- 2.80 
IDA VAN, cardinal red___________--. . 3.00 






Mrs. F. PENDLETON, pink_--_-------- 
Mrs. FRANCIS KING, red___---___-_- 
SS EEE EE OE 









Pee, e868 ..-................. 2 
See 4.00 
PINK PERFECTION, pink___....-..-- 6.00 
SCARSDALE, og OW Sara 500 
SCHWABEN, yellow___---......------ 7. 

Mrxep, all colors _.........-.---- oc FT 
War, clear crimson..__..........-.- 10.00 


25 or more at same rate, by express (not prepaid) 
on receipt of price. Catalog free. 


Address 


Brookland Gardens 
S. E. Spencer, Prop. 


Woburn - - - Mass. 




































To Our Patrons: 


Our customers have stood by us liberally 
this year again and we beg to thank them 
for the liberal orders and appreciation 
which they have shown us. We expect to 
stay in the Gladiolus business and to have 
more and better stock for sale next year. 








M. F. Wright & Daughter 
Sturgis, Mich. 











401 South Clay St. — 




















GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 

IRIS PEONIES 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to th:.se who are familiar with the standard sortsionly. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 





















Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








New and Rare Things | 











Fe the American 
Gladiolus Society 


A live organization actively engaged in 
promoting the interests of all who grow 
this loveliest and best known of summer 
flowers. 


To all new members joining before 


August of this year, 
fall, a dozen finest selected bulbs of 
the daintiest pink Gladiolus, “Myrtle.” 


Hand your application to any friend in the 
Society and enable them to compete for the 
large cut-glass vase offered in the January 
number of The Flower Grower. 


While you think of it, send for a copy oi the 
latest edition of my art booklet, list- 
ing rare and unusual Gladioli 
of supreme merit. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
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Mount Clemens, - - 











UNITED BULB CO. INC. 


Maple Park Farm 


Mich. 


(Formerly, K. Velthuys, Hillegom—P. Vos Mzn, Sassenheim, Holland) 











ANY OF THE VARIETIES here mentioned are just introduced to the trade, others are 
well known already, but of great value. This list contains only choice and rare varieties. 
We will be pleased, however, to send you prices for the commercia! Gladioli upon application. 
Our new varieties in general and our new pure whites particularly surpass many others in 


splendor, strength of growth, size of flowers and purity of color. 


TERMS 5% CASH, 3% 30 DAYS, 90 DAYS NET. 


Unknown correspondents please send cash with order, or good references. 


hundred $12.00) 


Adeline Patti, dark violet, large flowers - - dozen $1.75 
Catharina, light blue with dark spot, attractive new viiiiaty a 6.00 
Chateau Thiery, dark orange rose, magnificent - - - each 2.00 
Chris, dark purple, the best in its color - : Soke dozen 1.00 
Clear Eye, carmine red, white eyed “9 3.00 
Eve Red, large flowers of a charming red. Award - 

sy ae Haarlem, 1918 - - each .75 
Fair King. new, beats everything in scarlet Siwers met very 

large, but of a brilliancy not seen in Glads yet - - each 4.00 
Flora, with Golden Measure the best yellow - - Me 4.00 
Gen. Joffre, brick red, dark red blotch - - dozen 1.00 

' Georgia, light rose, white bordered with purple blotches 
é; on the lower petals - - each 2.00 

Glory of Noordwyk, pure soft yellber - - - . dozen 5.00 
Golden Measure, with Flora the best yellow - each 4.00 
Illinois, very fine apple blossom rose, with wine red blotch, 

long straight spike - dozen 2.00 
L’Immaculee, fine pure white, rich flowering - Ks 1.00 
Liss, apple blossom pink “+ 1.00 
Maine, flower shaped like the white item Candidum, color 

citron yellow turning into pure white when in full bloom each 2.00 
Majestic, splendid orange color, distinct variety - - 1.25 
Master Wiebertus, fine mauve, white blotch - - - dozen .50 
Mr. Mark. light blue with dark blotch, strong grower - 5 2.00 
Mrs. Velthuys, extra large flowers, aoe brilliant red : 4 3.50 
Muriel, beautiful light blue - - - 6.00 
Nevada, new pure white var. of immense wales. aplendia rahe each 2.00 
New Jersey. light rose, wine red blotch, early - - ° each 2.00 
New Mexico. tall, robust, pure white, immense flowers ae 
Nora, extra light blue, little dark spot - - - - dozen 3.50 
Pride of Hillegom, one of the best scarlets, eek, " 4.00 
Princepine, carmine red, large white henece - 2 50 
Radium, brilliant light rose . 2.00 
Utah, pure white, on the lower petals a little carmine stripe, 

strong straight stem : - dozen 2.50 
Washington, like Europa, but strong grower, pure e white, 

perfect shape - - each 2.00 
White Giant, the best lenin ure white - ‘ 50 
Wisconsin, |arge, pure white flowers, with a very little 

purple stripe on the lower petal - - each 2.00 


dozen 
hundred 


dozen 


hundred 


dozen 
hundred 


hundred 


“ec 


dozen 
“ 


hundred 


“ 


dozen 
dozen 
oe 


hundred 


hundred 


dozen 


dozen 


20.00) 
7.00) 
20.00) 


6.00 


7.00 


18.00 
30.00 


18.00 
7.00 
7.00 


18.00 
12.00 

3.00 
10.00 
20.00 


18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
25.00 

3.00 


20.00 


18.00 
4.00 


18.00 
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No. 1 Mrs. William Kent—Light fawn to light ashes of 
roses; old rose in throat; sometimes lightly. striped with rose- 
pink. The color of this variety is so exquisite and so suitabie 
for cut flowers that we predict that it will soon be more grown 
than “America” ever was. It is a very rapid propagator. 
Flowers are six inches in diameter, and spikes 4 to 5 feet high. 
Per bulb 25c, per dozen $2.50, per 100 $20.00 
No. 10 Anna Eberius—Dark velvety Nell rose; throat 
deeper shade. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; spikes 3 to 4 feet 
high, fine iong, well-set spikes. 
Per bulb 15c, per dozen $1.00, per 100) $7.50 
No. 23 Diener’s American Beauty—Brilliant Ameri- 
can Beauty color, with creamy yellow throat. One spike open- 
ing a large number of flowers at one time forms an immense 
bouquet of beauty. Flowers 6 to 7 inches in diameter; spikes 
4 to 5 feet high. Per bulb 50c, per dozen $5.00, per 100 $40.00 


Gladiolus Seed 


Gladiolus Price List 


No. 38 Jack London—Light salmon with brilliant orange 
flame stripes. Golden yellow throat with ruby striped center. 
Flowers 5 inches in diameter; spikes 5 to 6 feet high. Ex- 
ceptionally fine. Per bulb $1.00, per dozen $10.00, per 100 $75.00 
No. 136 Adeline Kent—Delicate light rose-pink; straw 
colored throat with ruby dashes. Petals are heavily ruffled from 
edges in to center. Exquisite orchid-like coloring; fine long full 
spikes. Flowers 4 to 5 inches in diameter; spikes 4 feet high. 
Per bulb 50c, per dozen $5.00, per 100 $40.00 
Prices of F Selected Seedlings—This is a mix- 
ture of several thousand varieties selected for further test from 
the 1916 seedlings. All are large; there is not a poor one 
amongst them; al! colors and color combinations. It is one of 
we finest mixtures ever put on the market: 
tare ingle dozen (mixed size) - $1.00 Small bulbs, per hundred - - $4.00 


est bulbs, per humdred - 7.0) Cormels (or bulblets) per 100 .50 
ium bulbs, per handred - 6.00 


Selected from all our named varieties and seedlings, well mixed. The sizes of the flowers range 
from 4 to 9 inches in diameter, and the height of the stems is from 5 to 8 feet. 


The seedlings 


of this seed will flower in from 5 to 6 months after sowing, if they receive proper care. It must be understcod that the right 


size of the flowers and stems of seedling Gladiolus comes out in the second year of cultivation. 


These seedlings will range in 


all colors imaginable, but salmon, white, lilac, pink and rose-pink are the ieading colors. There is no other firm in the world 


that can put cut any Gladiolus seed at such a low price 
and of such high quality as these on the market. 


Price of 10 gram (about 1,000 seeds) 


$1.00 


IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED OUR NEW 1919 CATALOG, JUST ASK 
FOR ONE AT ONCE, IT IS FREE. 


Richard Diener Co., inc. 


Kentfield, - 


California 
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Just One Opportunity 


Dominion 


(Syn. Red Emperor) 
Read note about this of Redactor. 








DOMINION—Deep vermilion, brilliant red, immense 

Amaryllis-shaped flower on strong, tall spike. Certainly 

the King of all Gladioli, and everybody should have 
this splendid variety in his collection. 


1st Size—$2 per dozen, $15 per hundred, | 
$120 per thousand. 


For planting size price on request. 


We are Headquarters for Mayflowers 


(Anemone Hepatica) 








Nothing is more pleasant than to have some Mayflowers 
around the house as well as in a bed or scattered around 
between the shrubs. They are prettier than Crocus, be- 
cause they last, give more blossoms and have richer 
colors. All shades of pink, white, red, blue and lavender. 


$3.00 per 100; $25 per 1000 


Time to plant now and blossom at once. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. 


R, F, D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 






























MANTORVILLE 


yellow while others are tiated pink 
25c EACH, $2.50 PER DOZEN. 


MRS. W. E. FRYER 


No. 1 $1.25 per dozen, $8.00 per 100 
No. 2 1.00 per dozen, 7.00 per 100 
No.3 .80 per dozen, 6.00 per 100 


At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid. 
Descriptions of my seedling Iris and general catalog on request. 


A yellow ruffled Gladiolus. Some of the flowers are pure 


I have received many words of praise for this Gladiolus from 
all parts of the U. S., and far away Australia and New Zealand. 


WILLIS E. FRYER Mantorville, Minn. 
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MISTAKES! 


Briefly: I offered eight mi 

poten Lillian, Mrs. G. gies Queenly, R 

faction and No. 112, worth $1.20, for ONE DOLLA 
cat: ue thrown in. There was 
logue 
at 10c a packet—should be 
Then a clever friend showed me that I 
a, hy a Dollars—bu e 

cents,” PRINCE OF WALES is marked 5c 

of Lillian was left out altogether— 


over all the “cats.” I 
Some people thought it RED 1 EMPEROR was the same as 
w several, including the “Redactor,” 
MINION.” Whichever it is, f Thave it, and it is fi 
it is a pretty cai 
be pleased ith what it offers. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
“THE GLAD. MAN” 
Box F. - - - - 


HUQUGUNUANUUNNUUNONDOONOONODEGNOUOODSHOGNONUONSOOGENUNNGOEOOONGONOGOOONOEONO NNN 


nore YOU_READ MY AD. in last month’s Flower Grower. 
ty good Glads., — ~F ~-4, (getting 


gis Se paid and 
as no mistake about vty but in my cata- 
find several. I find that DeLue’s Golden Giant sweet corn is listed 
20c and that is only 2/5 of the regular price. 
was offering 5 choice Glads. for 
but I say that anyone who has “sense” will know I 
instead of 25c, and 

‘should be I@c. So I have to 
send out now and tell the rest of you here. 
Lacordaire and 

-. 4 is Se same as “DO- 
00 a dozen. But 
you may have it for ‘the asking and you will 


Independence, Iowa 
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New-Three Varieties- New 


The following three varieties are offered for the first time, after having been tried out with 
great success. They are especially good growers and possess all the 
qualities of prize-winning flowers. 


Henry C. Goehi Dr. Isabelle D. Kerr 


Flowers large and well opened with broad petals of solid 
white, slightly flushed pink with deep crimson blotch on 
lower petals. Good spike with well placed flowers and five 
to seven open at one time. It is an exceptionally good 
grower and has been awarded a certificate of merit by the 
American Gladiolas Society, Boston, Mass., Aug. 12, 1916. 


Fine salmon-pink, very near a self color. Large ope flowers 
forming a showy spike. It is bound to become very popular 
in the near future. 75Sc. each, $7.50 per dozen 


Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 


Beautiful shade of rose violet or lilac, with crimson blotch 
on lower petal. Flowers of large size and many open at one 


time on a strong spike. This is without deubt the finest va- 


$1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen riety of its color. 75c. each, $7.50 per ciozen 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
One bulb each of the above-named varieties and one Mrs. Dr. Norton, making four bulbs in all, 
for $3.00 postpaid. Real Value $4.00. 
Mary Fennell 


Per thousand, second size $60, third size $50, fourth size 
$40, fifth size $30, sixth size $20. 


- 


1 LEA NE SELLA! © LET Ct OLE OE NERO BOI I = 


Mrs. Dr. Norton — 


Per hundred, third size $50, fourth size $40, fifth size $30, 
sixth size $20. Bulblets, per quart $45. 


outer 


Send for my new catalogue containing over one hundred different varieties. 


JELLE ROOS 


Gladiolus Specialist Box D Milton, Mass. 














Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


Kindly narne second choice when ordering, 
as we are solld out of some varieties and sizes. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, lilinois 


az 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Wisich list do you want? 


G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 





We are completely sold out 
of all available stock as a 
result of our advertising in 
THE FLOWER GROWER 











ANOTHER OF BIRAND’S PRIZE WINNERS 


MRS. A. G. RUGGLES 


Peony lovers walking through my fieids last season when they came to this 

variety would and carefully examine it. Then lifting their hands they 

would exclaim “Wonderfui! I never saw such beautiful Therese before.” 
And many say, ““Therese is the last word in peonies.” 


I am not a novice. I have: grown peonies for 40 years. Send for New Catalog. 


A. M. BRAND . Faribault, Minn. 














Next year we will have 
larger and better stock 
and more varieties. 








PHLOX Each collection contains an assortment of 
colors from pure white to dark red. Solid 
12 for $1.00 colors and with eyes. Divisions. Postpaid. 
We want to make your acquaintance and help you 
e or improve your garden. 
ORCHADOTTE FARMS, 
WEST POINT, Monitg. Co., PA. 












































